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Stacking Corn Stalks. 


Corn stalks when properly cured and cared 
for, form an important part of the farmer's 
means of wintering his stock. They are as 
good or better for milch cows than hay.-— 
Sheep also do well on them; hence it is well 
to consider the best means of using them to 
the best advantage with a view to the most 
profit. 

If the corn is ripe when it is cut up, there 
is but little danger of the stalks becoming 
moldy They should be dry when hauled and 
put in small stacks, not over two or three 
loads in a stack as wheu more are put in 
they are more likely to mold, and when they 
are being fed out there is more surface expos- 
to the rain aod snow. But the place where 
to stack them is the main thing to be consid. 
ered. Circumstances alter cases but other 
things being equal, I consider that the best 
place by far is the barnyard. Perhaps no 
one will dispute this, but the practice of nine- 
tenths of our farmers contradict it. It is the 
habit of most farmers to stack their stalks on 
some knoll far away from the barn and Visit 
the stack once or twice a day throughout 
the winter, or as long as the stalks last, to 
fodder them out. Example; ncvel (not new) 
style: 

On acold frosty morning in December may 
be seen a farmer with a pitch fork under his 
arm, with his hands in his pockets, cap drawn 
over his ears, and head inclined to the winds 
ward, steering towards his stacks balf a mile 
distant, followed in Indian file by his hungry 
Stock, the hinder cattle occasionally touching 
up the forward ones, causing them to break 
tank and halt, apparemtly wondering what 
they are going out there for. 

As many a3 arrived at the stacks are fed, when 
the owner returns to be followed in half an 


hour by h:s cattle, who prefer starving behind 
the barn to eating in the fierce winds. The 
commen excuse for this practice is that it is 
so much labor to draw the stalks to the barn 
yard and draw the manure back again, but if 
the farmer counts bis time in foddering it is 
believed the balance will be found the other 
way; to say nothing of the loss of manure 
dropped by the stock on their way to and 
from the stacks, and the destruction of the 
grass when, as is often the case, the feeding 
is done on pasture or meadow land. The ad- 
vantages of feeding cornztalks in the barn- 
yard are—lIst, greater convenience and com- 
fort of both feeder and cattle; 2d, a great 
saving of mauure, as the stalks, after the 
leaves and husks are eaten off, absorb the li- 
quid and mix with the other droppings, thus 
forming a large amount of excellent manure 
by spring. No fear need be entertained con 
cerning the handling of it, as the constant 
tramping of the cattle will brevk up the 
stalks sufficient for that. But it is objected 
that the barnyard is not dry enough to fodder 
in. Then make it so. If there is earth 
enough within a mile of you, plow and scrape 
and draw till it is right, for if there is one 
place on the farm more than another that 
needs to be dry it isthe barnyard. Fie for 
the agricultural writers who say it should be 
dishing so as to hold the liquid manure.— 
They never waded into one. Make it dry and 


fodder in it, There is no dauger of hav 
ing too much manure there. You can 


draw it out on the fields nearest the barn and 
let the fields more remote be enriched by 
pastaring, clover, &c. In regard to the right 
use of manure in raising wheat, perhaps I 
will send you a few thoughts at another time. 


OBSERVER. 
Fairfield, Dec. 3, 1860. 





Russian Horses. 
[An English writer making some calcula- 
tions on the number of horses in England, ex 
claims:] 
But what is our limited stock of horses 
compared to the vast number in Russia, which, 
by their mortality, not only supply us with 
tons of horse-hides and horse hair. but also 
with those breakfast delicacies yclept Russian 
“ox tongues,” which never, however, adorned 
a bovine throat. 
In 1861 there were more than 17,000,000 
horses in the Rugsian empire: of these the 
greater number was to be found in the pro- 
vinces of Oran (2,000,000) and Perm (700, 
000), where most of the inhabitants—who 
are of the Tartar race—have a peculiar incii- 
nation for horse-breeding; or the country of 
the Don Cossacks (400,000), where horseman- 
ship is an indispensable part of the daily avo- 
cations of the people; and in the provinces 
of middle Russia, which require a great num- 
ber of horses to carry on their extensive 
trade. 
As far back as the historical accounts of 
Russia extend, the rearing of horses seems 
always to have formed a notable branch of 
the natural industry. The warlike and nom- 
adic habits of the ancient population—the 
increasing demands for the supply of the 
numerous cavalry and artillery of a large 
army—the immense distances, requiring a 
large amount of animal labor, as well for the 
conveyance of produce and merchandise as 
for locomotion, all combined, have stimulated 
the dsvelopment of this branch of rural econ- 
omy, favored as it is over a large portion of 
the empire by the great extent of pasture- 
lands, Accordingly the Russians possess ex- 
cellent horses for all uses. We need not par- 
ticularize here the several varieties. 
From a recent accourt we learn that the 
imperial studs at present are seven in number, 
namely, two in the government of Woreneje, 
four in that of Kharkow, and four in that of 
Nijini Novgored. Being destined to raise 
stallions for diffurent purposes, they have been 
arranged accordingly, and each of them has 
a type peculiar to itself. The Tschesmenka 
stud is anursery of pure-blooded horses, and 
is divided into two sections, one devoted to 
English racers, and the other to Arabian.— 
The Khrenovoie stud is composed of three 
departments—saddleshorse of the old Orloff 
breed, uncrossed saddle-horses, and cross- 





stallions; the Derkhoul stad for large-framed 
cuirassier horses; the Strelitz stud for light 
cavalry; the Novo Alexandroff stud for draft- 
horses of medium size; and the Pochinki 
stud for heavy draft-horses of largo size, and 
the ordinary farm horses of the country.— 
The rural horse depots, or private studs, are 
twenty-four in number, and serve twenty-nine 
governments. In 1850 they comprised 1,444 
stallions, which in that year covered 25,189 
mares, being an average of 17 or 18 for each 
stallion, 


Among the agricultural horses of Russia, 
two classes are to be distinguished. The first, 
the common or indigenous breed, which pos- 
sesses every proper quality, both as to strength 
and energy of temperament: but although it 
leaves nothing to be wished for in either of 
these respects, it is, unfortunately, at the pre- 
sent day, subject to degeneracy, in conse- 
quence of precocious copulation between ani- 
mals only two or three years of age; and the 
other, an improved breed; has shown in nu- 
merous instances the advantages of crossing 
it with trotters. 





The Garget and its Treatment. 


BE DR. GEO. H. DADD, IN AM, STOCK JOURNAL. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE UDDER IN COWS, 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS GARGET, 


This is a very common complaint among 
cows, and it usually affects those that are in 
a fat or plethoric condition; therefore it is 
very important, in view of preventing this 
very prevalent malady, that proper attention 
be paid to the pregnant animal, in view of 
ma‘ntaining her general health. In the latter 
stages of pregnancy she only requires a suffi- 
cient quantity of food to preserve the integrity 
of her system, and nourish the foetus, within 
the womb; when more food than this is furnish 

ed, and the animal parttikes of it, the supera 

bundance serves to supply the adipose tissues 
with fat, and then it will be perceived that the 
cow is thriving a little too fast, which must 
be signal—the warning of nature—for us to 
dip a lighter hand into the meal-bag. A 
great proportion of the cases of garget that 
have come under my observation, were clearly 
traceable to errors in dietetics. 

It is a fact, however, worthy of considera- 
tion, that some cows inherit a peculiarity of 
organism and predisposition to this disease, 
and therefore in spite of the very best man 

agement it may occasionally appear; yet even 
in this we may sometimes prevent an attack of 
garget by keeping the animal on a light diet, 
and furnishing a daily allowance of rock salt, 
This latter agent has a wonderful effect on 
the liver, sto;wach, and intestines, and pre- 
serves their integrity. 

The pathology of garget in its early stage, 
is as follows: being a condition known as in 

flammation, it is accompanied by tumefaction, 
redness, heat and pain of the udder, and the 
milk, when drawn, is sometimes tinged with 
blood. In the next stage—and it often hap- 
pens when the cow is of the lymphatic tem 

perament—abscesses form in the substance of 
the walls of the udder, and this abscess may 
communicate with the cavity of one of the 
“four quarters” of the same; in such case, 
the function of the affected quarter is suspen- 
ded, and finally becomes destroyed; yet a res- 
toration of the function of the same ofien oc- 
curs at a subsequent calving: 

Avother pathological feature of this disease 
is that one or more quarters of the udder un- 
dergo a change in the structure; the walls of 
the same become both thickened and harden- 
ed; these conditions of the udder are termed 
by veterinarians “induration” (hardening,) 
and “ hypertrophy ” (abnormal growth or en- 
largement,) and now the contained milk coag- 
ulates and cannot be drawn off. 

When this disease occurs in the breasts of 
the human female, the suppurative stage, viz., 
when abscesses are present, is known as “ bro- 
ken breast,’ and the states of induration, or 
hardening, and tumefaction, are termed by 
nurses “caked breasts,”—hence the term 
“caked udder.” 

Symptoms of Mammitis,or Inflammation 
of the Udder. Awong the first symptoms 
noticed by the husbandman, are, loss of ap- 





breeds, including the Rostoptechine-breed 


petite—loss of cud—rumination is suspended; 


the muzzle becomes dry, and the region at 
the root of the horns is increased in tempera- 
ture—becomes hotter than other parts of 
the body; the hair looks unthrifty; the ani- 
mal has a straddling gait—a very peculiar 
walk—and next the owner’s attention is di 
rected to the swollen udder, and he observes 
the noticable fact, that whatever position 
she may assume, her attitude is not easily 
changed. 

The above are the principal features of gar- 
get as it manifests itself among the boviunes 
of this country. In Europe the disease some. 
times assumes a very malignant form, and oo» 
casionally the services of a veterinary surgeon 
are required in view of “ extirpating” or am- 
putating the whole gland; such an operation, 
however, is occasionally periormed; but the 
operation is ruin to the milch cow. 

Treatment of Acute Garget, or Inflam. 
mation of the Udder.—In the early stages 
the udder should be fomented with tepid wa- 
ter, to which a small quantity of sulphuric 
ether may be added; the immediate effect of 
the same is to soothe, relax and soften the 
over distended gland, or udder, and when once 
in this condition we may possibly succeed in 
relieving the interior parts of the same, of 
the accumulated milk. This accumulated 
milk must always be thoroughly drawn, no 
matter whether the cow give much or litttle 
milk; whether she be on the eve of parturition, 
or in any other condition; the pain and irri- 
tation arising from over-distention of the ud- 
der, by the lacteal secretion, cannot be reliev- 
ed unless the exciting cause be removed; 
hence the necessity of thorough milking. 

Veterinarians contend that garget might, 
in @ great measure, be obviated by keeping 
the animal, in the last stages ot pregnancy, on 
a light diet, therefore, in addition to the above 
means, all cows, when under treatment for 
acute garget, must be fed with a“ sparing 
hand.” 

Supposing the disease to be in the suppura 
tive stage, and, on exploring the uodder, it is 
evident that an abscess is forming, and a soft 
spot can be detected, a free opening should 
be made into the same, by means of a com 
mon thumb lancet; the matter must then be 
evacuated or squeezed out, and the orifice 
must be kept open so as to allow all reaccu- 
mulations of matter to pass off. In this stage 
of the disease I invariably administer tonics 
and stimulants, and generally with very bap- 
py results; the agents usually selected are 
goldenseed and ginger, in the following pro- 
portions; 

Tincture of ginger, . . . 2 drachms, 

Tinetureof Golden Seed . . 4 drachms. 

Mix, and administer from a small bottle. 
The above may be repeated if necessary, af- 
ter alapse of six hours; and so soon as the 
flow of matter ceases, the medicine may be 
discontinued, 


Cure of Corns on Horses’ Feet.—The cure 
of corns is very easily accomplished by the 
following plan: Don’t cut out the corn, nor 
put spirits of salts on it, neither pare the heel 
down, so that the shoe will not touch it. It 
is of no use wherever, because in a few days 
the shoe will be hammered down on the corn, 
making it worse. All this weakens the heel. 
Take some tow dipped in tar, place it on the 
corn, and nail the shoe on over the tow, which 
lessens the jar onthe corn. Put the shoe on 
with five nails, three on the outside, and two 
on the inner side. Perhaps some will say, 
oh !: five nails won’t hold the shoes on my 
horse’s feet three days. All I have to say is, 
try it. In three weeks take the shoes off, and 
examine; if the corns are not gone, put on 
some more tow and tar, and in a few shoeings 
they will disappear without our injuring the 
foot by weakening the heel, as the other plan, 
paring and spirits of salts, assuredly does.— 
Weak heels, not having the shoe put on level, 
and with eight nails, thereby destroying the 
expansion of the foot, which keeps the foot 
healthy, and not keeping the foot soft, are the 
causes of corns. When you take off the shoe, 
notice how soft the place where the tar was. 
Is that not a reason for keeping the foot soft? 
—Cor. of Country Gent, 


Ir a flock of geese see one of their number 
drink, they will drink too. Men often make 











geese of themselves. 
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The Gage Roller Drill. 


[The Cass County Republican thus notes 
the operation of this excellent new machine 
invented by John S, Gage of Dowagiac:] 

There was a dril!, patented on the tenth 
day of July last, by John 8S. Gage of this 
place, which is so constructed, {that it presses 
the drill mark for the grain before it is depos- 
ited, and then covers it with loose earth, thus 
placing the seed in a condition similar to the 
Enghsh dibble. The lot which we visited in 
company with Mr. Gregory, Mr. G. C.. Jones, 
and some other practical men, is on the farm 
of Archibald Jewell, a mile and a half north 
east of this place. The west third of the 
field was sowed with the Gage Roller drill— 
the middle third (with the exeeption of an 
acre or two on one end, sown broad cast,) was 
put in with a common tooth drill, manufac- 
tured at Springfield, Ohio. The east third 
was put in with the Gage Roller drill. The 
difference, at this time, in the appearance of 
the plants was from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. in favor of the Roller drill. In this 
opinion, all present were agreed, Mr. Jewell, 
who is thought to be one of the most practi- 
cally scientific farmers in this part of the 
State, gave, as his opinion, that the great dif. 
ferenee, ‘in appearance, in favor of the wheat 
put in by the roller drill was owing entirely 
to the compression of earth by the action of 
this drill at the time of planting the seed. 
We noticed in passing over this field, that in 
that portion of it sown broad cast, as also 
in that put in by the Ohio drill, the earth was 
mellow, leaving deep foot prints wherever we 
passed; but, that on the part put in by the © 
Roller drill, it was firm and even to the tread. ‘ 
For ourself we think the opinion of Mr. Jew- 
ell correct in regard to the matter. above 
stated; and from present appearance we 
should judge that the wheat put in with the 
Rolier drill, would yield at least twenty-two 
per cebt.. mere at harvest than that on the 
other parts.of the field. We would like to 
learn from the Farmer’s Club of New York 
City whether any reports have been sent in, 
in reference to the use of the roller after seed- 
ing, and if so: what were the results, Farm- 
ers go and look at the several pieces of wheat, 
we have described, for yourselves, and receive 
instruction. The Roller drill spoken of above 
is manufoctured hy P. D. Beckwith, of this 
village. 





The Cheviot Sheep. 


[The Homestead notices that recently some 
pure blood Cheviot sheep have been introduc- 
ed into Connecticut, from Delaware county, 
New York, where this breed of sheep has 
been kept for some years. The Cheviot sheep 
is a native of the district of the Cheviot Hills, 
in the south of Scotland, and north of Eng- 
land:] 

They are hornless, the heads bare; faces 
white, though grayish or dun spots do not 
indicate essential impurity ; the carcass is 
well formed, long, and the objection which 
the books urge, that the chest is neither 
deep nor broad enough, seems to have been 
to a great degree done away by careful breed- 
ing; certainly the buck above mentioned had 
as good a chest as we desire to see. Their 
underpinning is fine and clean, wooled down 
to the hock. There is is a clashing of testi- 
mony in regard to their roaming disposition, 
doubtless they are more inclined to do so than 
the Cotswolds. The breeders in New York 
claim that they are quiet and easily fenced 
and controlled. Stephens says that their dis- 
position is # little suspicious with an inclina- 
tion to roam, which renders them unkindly to 
feed at an early age. However this may be 
it is no uncommon thing to find grade lambs 
in September ard October weighing one hun- 
dred to one hundred and thirty pounds, and 
Mr. Elliott tells us that the man of whom he 


bought his ewes kilied a lamb about the last 
of September, the quarters weighing fifty- 
séven pounds. The flesh is fine grained, well 
marbled, and in universal esteem. The wool 
is finer than the long-wool of the Leicester 
and kindred breeds, and both in th and 
quality is much like that of the South Downs, 
so that they are classed with them as middle. 
wools. bucks shear eight to twelve 
pounds, and ewes four to eight. The price 
paid for breeding avimals is $20 to $40 for 
good bucks, aid half as much for ewes. The 
breed is extending considerably in the south- 
ern-central counties of New York, particular- 





ly in Otsego, 
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Notes on New Varieties of Plants. 


Eprror Micurean FarwEr—Dear Sir: I 
bh ave taken the liberty to forward you by rail- 
road to-day a barrel containing specimens of 
some of the leading products of my little farm 
which you are at liberty to dispose of accord- 
ing to your taste. My object being to show 
you that, amid the pleasures of the lake and 
the toils of the landing, I have not beon en- 
tirely neglectful of my favorite pursuit—that 
of propagating and testing new varieties of 
grain, vegetables and seeds. Among the 
specimens forwarded are—first, 

Tooker’s Wheat —This new variety, an im- 
perfect sample of which I sent you last sum- 
mer, is in reality white, although like all other 
varieties of white wheat, it often produces 
heads containing berries of a redish cast.— 
During the fall of 1853, I sowed five different 
varieties of wheat, namely: Soule’s, Blue- 
stem, Flint, Mediterranean, and Australian. 
The insects and hard winter so injured the 
whole crop that it hardly paid for harvesting, 
but where the Australian should have been 
was here and there a stool of a new kind that 
stood out in “ bold relief” full five feet high, 

with beautifal heads of grain, well filled. It 
pleased me so much that I saved a handful 
of it and sowed it by itself, and have contin- 
ued to raise it ever since, preferring it to all 
other varieties on account of its remarkable 
tendency to withstand insects and hard win- 
ters. 

Rhode Island Premium Corn.—Among 
the different varieties of corn I have tried, 
none pleases me so well as the one above nam- 
ed. Its merits are—early maturity, small 
stalks well filled with ears, small cob beauti- 
fully filled out with good sound grain, it 
weighs heavy, makes excellent bread, and is 
asure crop. The farmers of our northern 
counties should have this corn by all means; 
and I will say to those living beyond the 
reach of railroads and express that I will dis- 
tribute packages of this corn by mail among 
our northern brethren on receipt of stamps 
to pay the postage. 

Hungarian Grazs or Millet —This I find 
to be a good crop for hay as well as grain. It 
requires a rich soil to do well, but on the 
whole it is a surer crop than oats here. 

Egyptian Millet.—This is deserving of 
moro than a passing notice. When thinly 
sown On good land it will grow five feet high 
and produce heads a foot long. It is a good 
crop to raise for horses and milch cows, fed to 
them when green. I find it an excellent sub- 
stitute for clover. When sown a half bushel 
of seed to the acre in June, it makes a splen- 
did growth of green manure to plow under 
for wheat in the fall; this saves the labor of a 
summer fallow and the time required to raise 
a crop of clover for the same purpose. 

Potatoes.—That little gem, the Mexican, 
is still my favorite for baking, and should be 
found in every kitchen garden, though for a 
field crop they are nct quite large enough to 
be profitable except as a baking potato to 
those who know their true merits, The 
California, sometimes called Jenny Linds, are 
the giants of the whole potato family. They 
excel all others for size and yield. Though 
rough looking, they are by no means a bad 
potato for the table, They are par:i-colored 
—pink and white—sometimes producing tu- 
bers perfectly white, I shall propayate the 
latter as they sell best in .aarket. They are 
decidedly a greater yielder. The new peach 
blow seedling is a beautiful round potato with 
particolored skin and white flesh; a good 
yielder and excellent for the table. The Fox- 
ite or Fox seedling is an excellent potato and 
early; but as an extra early potato I prefer 
the Early Shaw. The Sweet Mercer is the 
original Mereer potato of New York impro- 
ved by continual planting on sandy soil, 
though similar to the Meshannock they are 
far superior in quality. All the abovenamed 
potatoes are entirely free from the rot as far 

as my experience with them goes. 

Carrots should be more extensively raised. 
The are excellent feed for horses and all kinds 
of stock. I raise the French White Carrot, 

They are easily cultivated and more easily 
harvested than other kinds, being short root- 
ed and easily pulled by hand. I got at the 
rate of six bushels to the square rod or 960 
bushels to the acre, 
White Russia Turnip or White Rutabaga 
is by far the best of all the turnip or 


family, being early or late according to time ee 


planting, and always sweet and tender. Their 
handsome shape and pure white flesh always 
commend them in market as well as at the 
table. They®re profitable also to raise for 
stock. 
8 


I trust I shall be pardoned 
when I say that Tooker’s Premium Squash 
has no equal as a winter or autumnal for pies, 
and if Mr. Johnstone does not find the speci- 


men I have sent him, heavy, solid, fine grain- 
ed, very sweet, and a beauty every way, I hope 
he will not be backward in saying so. This 
variety I obtained by planting several choice 
varieties together, and propagating from the 
best specimen of their product. 

Sweet Corn.—Five years ago, I planted 
five different varieties of sweet corn together. 
They amalgamated and produced a variety 
possessing all the desirable qualities of a su- 
perb article. It is large, carly, productive, 
very sweet, remains green a long time; is ex- 
cellent for the table when green, or when 
dried for winter use, All who have had seed 
of me are high in its praise. I have ears of 
this corn by me now that measure one foot 
three inches in length. I made a beautiful 
article of syrup from the stalks of this corn 
this fall, and shall plant half an acre next sea- 
son expressly for syrup. The accompanying 
package of the corn is dried for winter use; 
please try it. I call it Tooker’s Excelsior 
Sweet Corn. 

Sorghum.—The specimen of sorgho syrup 
which I send you isa fair average sample of 
what I make from unripe cane by my pesuliar 
mode of bviling, Ihave made much better 
from ripe cane such as we did not have this 
season. The cultivation of the Sorgho or 
Chinese Sugar Cane and its manufacture into 
syrup has become a permanent institution in 
this part of the State, much to the chagrin of 
our merchant speculators in foreign sweets, 
who are doing their best to discountenance 
it; but I trust the farmers of Michigan are not 
so blind to their own interests as to neglect 
so important a branch of agricultural domes- 
tic economy. Last s2ason, I made nearly one 
thousand gallons of Sorgho syrup for myself 
and neighbors, and about 200 this season, the 
crop being light and but little planted. 1 es- 
timate the yield of syrup within a range of 
ten miles of my place this year and last, at 
ten thousand gallons, and am inclined to 
think it will more than doulle that amount 
next season. { should like to say something 
on the cultivation of the Sorgho and its man. 
ufacture into syrup, as I have learned it by my 
past four years’ experience in the business, 
but my space will not admit of it now. 


Respectfully, D. D. TOOKER. 
Napoleon, Michigan, Nov., 1860. 





On the Food °f Horses. 


[M. J. Magne, Professor of Agriculture in 
the Imperial Veterinary School of Alfort, 
France, in an article on the nutritive proper- 
ties of food for horses and cattle, makes the 
following remarks:]} 

It is well known, since the time of Lavoi- 
sier, that respiration uses up the carbon and 
hydrogen contained in the food, thus becom 
ing the source of animal heat; also that the 
consumption of these bodies, considered either 
in the different breeds or in each particular 
animal, in astate of health or disease, and 
when at rest or in moticn, is always in pro 
portion to the activity of the respiration. It 
is under the influence of strong exercise that 
the large amount of carbon which is contain 
ed in meadow hay and oats is appropriated. 
MM. H. Bouley and Lassaigne have found 
that the loss of carbon during rest is 2,200 
grammes, and 4800 when in exercise, in twen- 
ty-four hours; and other chemists have come 
to the same conclusion, M. Alibert admits 
in his learned memoir on alimentation, that 
the loss of carbon in twenty-four hours, In a 
horse weighing 500 kilogr., amounts to 2400 
gr. during repose. To appreciate the influ- 
ence of exercise, he has experimented on man. 
A man raised a weight of 10 Filogr. to the 
height of one metre from the ground without 
letting it fall, and lost carbon at the rate of 
58 gr. .068 in the hour. The same individu- 
al, on getting out of bed in the morning, and 
before having taken any exercise, emitted 
carbon at the rate of 10 gr. 8 40 in the bour. 
The experiment lasted ten minutes, The 
weight was lifted five times, the exertion being 
very considerable, and the man was in a vio- 
lent perspiration. During this experiment, 
which was made with the greatest care, the 
consumption of carbon was five times great- 
er than when ina state of rest. In an old 
horse the respiration became increased from 
12 and 13 to 27 and 28, during work; in a 
mare from 16 and 17 to 44 and 46; in a geld- 
ing from 17 and 18 to 36 and 40, after 
half an hour’s trotting. The first two were 
worked at the plow at the end of January, 
the weather being rather cold; the last was 
ridden by a man of ordinary weight, at the 
beginning of April, the weather being mild. 
From this it will be seen, that the respiration 
is nearly tripled during exercise. The expi- 
ration of carbonic acid is not increased in 
proportion to the number of expirations. If 
the quantity be 4—1 per cent. in 12 expira- 
tions per minute, it is only 3—3 per cent, in 
24 expirations, and only 2—9 in 48; but al- 





though the quantity is less in each expiration, 
the total ina given time is more when the 
respiration is accelerated. 

The hydrogen contained in the food, like, 
the carbon, is consumed during respiration 
and forms water, which is exhaled by the tis- 
sues and cannot be easily estimated. The 
loss ot carbon by respiration is variable, and 
in proportion to the more or less rapid exer- 
cise and its duration, and without exeggera- 
tion it might be taken at one-third more; as, 
for instance, a horse that emits 2400 gr. in 
24 hours in the stable, would lose at work 
100 gr. more per hour, and taking 10 hous’ 
work would be 1 kilogr. These 3400 gr. cor- 
respond to the quantity contained in the food, 
the ration being composed of 7 kilogr. of oats, 
and 7—500 of hay. We know that these 
carbonaceous substances contain .176 per cent 
of carbon, and the neutral bodies, as starch 
and sugar, contain 54 per cent, 

Post hurses which work only a few hours a 
day consume more carbon than horses at slow 
work, working 10 hours a day. The latter 
do well on rations that contain less carbon 
than the former. On the other hand, horses 
that have to undergo violent exercise, lose 
flesh very fast, although the exercise be but 
of short duration. Such is the case with 
race horses when training. The question may 
be asked, whether all the functious are not 
equally increased by exercise, and the loss of 
nitrogen and the phosphorus be not increas- 
ed also. The answer to this is, they are 
not all equally increased by exorcise; on the 
contrary, some are decreased; as, for instance, 
the secretion of milk, the urine, and the se- 
men. A horse that perspires much stales 
less, and consequently loses less nitrogen and 
phosphorus by the kidneys. It is true, that 
during rapid progression, and necessarily ac 
celerated respiration, accompanied by abund- 
ant perspiration, the action of the kidneys is 
lessened, for the skin then emits a certain 
amount of nitrogen and other mineral sub- 
stances; but this does not establish the bal. 
ance, for at the same time the skin also gives 
off a quantity of gaseous matter, amongst 
which carbonic acid forms a large item; but 
this acid is partly derived from th action of 
the oxygen of the air on the carbon of the 
blood. The inference from these considera- 
tions is, that animals lose more carbon and 
less nitrogen when at work than when at rest, 
and hence a large quantity of carbonaceous 
substances are necessary in their food to sup- 
ply the loss. 

In the experiments made on cavalry horses, 
it was found that the substitution of barley 
for oats was less detrimental to the light cav- 
alry horses than to the large horses of the 
heavy cavalry. In the East, barley suffices 
to keep horses in good condition, while oats 
cause in hot countries, at times, serious in- 
convenience to them, gererally rendering 
them too vigorous, even when given only io 
quantities which would be insufficient to sus- 
tain horses in cold countries. In America, 
horses are fed on maize and straw. In France, 
Spain, and Italy, maize is frequently substi- 
tuted for oats. In Provence, horses and 
mules are fed on barley and straw. It is a 
general opinion, and a well founded one, that 
to render horses vigorous, they must be fed 
oats, no other grain can be compared with it. 
The following is the composition of some of 
the cereals: 

Carbon. Nitrogen. 


QAtB one 220.00 conn o- cons ence contain 824 to 1€0 
Buackwheat..cs.ccacccsccccen  * 168 — 100 
BATS nocnernseonnenkéne anon 4 152 — 100 
hs asacabahinasakieheenoss e 95 — 100 
ENG 2. ik poccbcticcedacenacd “ 55 — 100 
ADB cece coneccce anev creas a. ae 42 — 100 


In meadow hay, and the leguminose, the 
proportions are, carbon 330 to nitrogen 100, 
Carbon. Nitrogen. 

Lucerne.....6---02- ccc ence: contains 182 to 100 
00) Seibel 182 — 

It would be a difficult task to ascertain the 
exact quantity of carbon and nitrogen re- 
quired by the herbivora, but they all do well 
on rations consisting of meadow hay and 
oats, while horses are enabled by this food to 
do the greatest amount of hard work; and 
moreover, they never get tired of such diet. 
We may therefore take it as the standard of 
what the diet of horses should consist. 

It is important, in the substitution of one 
kind of provender for another, to study the 
chemical composition of each, so as to provide 
animals with those elements which are neces- 
sary to their constitution, and to the work 
they have to perform. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned that many diseases, the causes of 
which are at present unknown, are produced 
by the food, and consequently a knewledge 
of the chemical constitution of the alimen- 
tary substances is of very great interest. 





Broken Down.—Congaree, the horse that 
ran with Planet for the $20,000 stake last 
September, has finally broken down. It is 
stated that his lameness was apparent be- 





lore he ran that groat four mile race, 


vanced in age, they would become better able 


The Difficulties attending the Raising of 
Seedling Potatoes. 

[David Moore, the curator of the Royal 
Dublin Society’s Garden at Glasnevin, Ire- 
land, in an address before the Society, thus 
referred to some of the difficulties connected 
with the originating of new varieties of that 
important vegetable, the Potato:] 

It will be in the recollection of some of 
the gentlemen present who attend more es- 
pecially to agricaltural matters, that during 
the first years of the potatoe disease a theory 
was advanced as the cause of that mysterious 
malady, which found favor with many at the 
time, namely, that the stock from which the 
seed was then produced had become worn- 
out through age and continued subdivision 
of the tubers. This led to the growing of 
seedlings by many persons as a panacea for 
the evils we were threatened with, they con- 
sidering that if a fresh stock, with “new 
blood,” as they ealled it, were once more es- 
tablished to procure seed from, the plant 
weuld be able in consequence, to withstand 
the disease as well as it had previously done. 
Others, who did not believe in this theory, 
grew seedlings also, for the purpose of dis 
proving it. Through both sources a large 
number of seedlings were consequently 
brought under cultivation in the Botanic 
Garden, by way of experiment, some of 
which were grown there from the seeds, and 
more were sent by gentlemen who raised 
them elsewhere, among whom I may particu 
larly mention the name of John Anderson, 
Esq., Fermoy, county of Cork, who alone sent 
115 kinds in March, 1853, of which we still 
grow about 50 distinct varieties. As I have 
already reported on some of those experi- 
ments, in so far ag having found that seedlings 
are fully as liable to be affected with the dis- 
ease as most of the old sorts, I need not re- 
fer to them farther, it being now a well known 
fact to all who have fairly proved the matter. 
I even went a step beyond that of seedlings, 
and had some of the tubers of the original 
stock sent from South America, which were 
very early and virulently attacked the same 
year they were planted, though they were 
kept apart from other potatoes; thus clearly 
proving that the disease was not the conse- 
quence of a worn-out stock. 

So far, nothing more was proved than neg 
ativing the theory; but, in following up the 
experiments, results of another kind were ob- 
tained, which are of more public importance. 
During the first year of those seedlings the 
crops were light, tubers small, and quality 
bad; consequently they were only grown for 
the purpose of trying whether, as they ad- 


to resist the disease. Great care was, how- 
ever, bestowed on their cultivation by Mr. 
M’Ard'e, the foreman who had charge of 
thom, and yearly we had the satisfaction of 
seeing them improve in produce as well as in 
quality. In the early stages of their growth 
they were solid after being boiled, waxy and 
unpleasantly flavored; and on cutting a 
slice from the tubers sufficiently thin for ex- 
amination under the microscope, it could be 
seen that the starch granules were compara. 
tively few in the mass, and not well developed, 
as I several times observed when looking for 
the mycelium of the fungus among the cells. 
This will go far to account for the soft, waxy 
state of the seedlings at first, ae well as for 
their not bursting their skins, as properly 
matured tubers do whon their chemical con. 
stituents are fully developed. The unpleas- 
ant flavor continued as long as the tubers 
were soft; but so soon as they became floury 
and burst in boiling, the taste improved, and 
some are now equal to, if not better than, 
many of our old sorts. I sent 44 samples of 
the best kinds to the late exhibition, where 
they might have been seen on the stand near 
the middle gate, on entering the court-yard, 
without any notice attached of the source 
they came from. It required ten years culti- 
vation to bring those samples to the state of 
perfection which they were exhibited in, dur- 
ing which period they continued to improve 
gradually every subsequent year; and that is 
one of the principal facts I have to state in 
connection with this subject, which, simple 
though it may appear,and no doubt it is, 
when known; like most other things, it yet 
contains the principle of managing seedlings 
to # successful issue. Here we have careful- 
ly made experiments, showing that no small 
amount of patience and perseverance ought 
to be exercised with seedling potatoes before 
they are given up as worthless; and further, 
that such is really necessary to prove them, 
The brief history 1 have given of those 

plants is applicable to all seedling potatoes, 
They are naturally soft and waxy at first, 
which is, unquestionably, one of the reasons 
why we see so few good seedlings bronght 





extensively under cultivation to take 





the places of inferior sorts. Their culture is 
nine cases out of ten, abandoned before their 
merits are properly ascertained, and no 
doubt many valuable kinds havo, in conse- 
quence, been lost. In proof of this, I may 
ask, where now are the immense quantity 
of seedlings which were raised in the year 
1851, and three following years? What has 
become of the many samples of seedlings ex- 
hibited year after year at the Royal Dublin 
Society’s annual exhibition of agricultural 
produce? Assuredly, they are not to be seen 
in our markets; and, judging from the sam- 
ples of potatoes sent to the late show, I must 
say that neither my brother-judges nor I con- 
sidered there was any great improvement in 
that department. It is, therefore, to be fear. 
ed that in most cases their culture has not 
been persevered in as was necessary, which is 
much to be regretted, because in none of our 
root crops is there more room for improve- 
ment, nor in any are the means for such more 
at command. 


We shall now briefly notice the next topic 
of importance in the raising of seedlings, 
whether potatoes or other vegetables, name- 
ly, the means to be used in order to obtain 
desirable results. I have stated that more 
than one hundred kinds of potatoes have 
been grown in the Botanic Garden from seed, 
and half of them brought to a state in which 
they can be cultivated safely as erops of that 
vegetable; yet I doubt whether much good 
has been done to the cause of agriculture in 
consequence. None of the sorts yet exceed 
in quality that of our best kinds already un- 
der cultivation; but some of them are very 
prolific, and show a degree of vigor and 
freshness which prove that there is some- 
thing in the “new blood” after all. The ine 
feriority 1n kind has, no doubt, to a consider- 
able extent, been caused by want of proper 
means having been taken in procuring the 
seeds; and similar results will continue to 
show themselves until the raising and grow- 
ing of seedlings be conducted on rational 
and physiological principles. At present, for 
the most part, the operations are managed in 
a@ most empirical manner, simply by chance 
or luck, as some say. The apples containing 
the seeds are collected when rips, from any 
variety, kept during the winter, and sown 
the ensuing spring. Nothing can be more 
easy than this, although it be a process by 
which thousands of seedlings may be raised 
annually, each differing from the other in 
some slight degree. But this is not what is 
wanted, neither is it the way to go to work 
in order to obtain improved varieties. To be 
a successful operator, one must understand 
fully what he seeks to obtain, as well as some= 
thing of the organs of plants, and the fune- 
tions they perform. If these matters be lost 
sight of, very little real improvement can be 
effected—it being a we!l known fact that seed. 
lings raised from varieties of such plants as 
the potato, will not resemble the parent plant 
in one third their number, if aay be exactly 
like it. Let us suppose a case, for example, 
that one hundred seedlings are produced from 
the well known Kemp potato; the chances 
are that not one balf of them will be Kemps, 
or have much resemblance to them. Some 
will very likely be even red skinned, or have 
deep hollow eyes, be smooth, and have differ 
ent colored blossoms from the true Kenp.— 
But suppose another case that the blossoms 
of a kidney potato have been crossed artifi- 
cially with those of the Kemp, and one hun- 
dred plants raised from the crossed seeds; one- 
third of these, at least, will be of an interme- 
diate form witk the two kinds, if not nearly 
all. Or, if a late sort be crossed with one 
that is earlier, the prevailing portion of the 
seedlings raised will ripen at a different period 
of the season from either of the present 
plants. In this manner we proceed on well- 
known physiological laws, which are under 
our control, and sure to produce tolerably 
certain results. But further, seedlings may 
be much improved without resorting to cross- 
breeding, if due attention be paid in selecting 
seeds from sorts possessing some peculiar 
merits of excellence. Although I have stated 
that & large portion of the prodace will de- 
part from bearing much resemblance to the 
parent cr parents, yet some will adhere close- 
ly to them, and possess their good or bad 
qualities, as the case may be, in a greater de. 
gree than the parents themselves. It is, 
therefore of much importance to be careful 
to grow only seeds taken from good sorts.— 
To be able to reason properly, and act accord. 
ingly, are the chief requirements necessary to 
ensure success. 





%@ The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, re* 
ferring to the fine weather prevailing in that 
locality, acknowledges the receipt of plump 
ripe strawberries, plucked in an open field on 
Friday, 23d November. 


g#@ The Hessian fly has shown itself in 





the wheat of Platt county, Illinois. 
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The Ohio Beekeepers’ Association. 


The Beekeepers’ Association met at Cleve- 
Jand on the 22d of last month. The full 
proceedings are published in the Ohio Farmer, 
and from this report we make some extracts 
this week. 

The first business before the Association 
wasa statement by the president, Dr. Kirt. 
land, who took the occasion to contradict 
some errors stated by Mr. Flanders. The 
Association had never received any Italian 
Bees. Dr. Kirtland had the bees as his pri 
vate property, but the Association never had 
had any. The Doctor denied also very em- 
phatically that he had ever given any recom- 
mendation of the Flanders Beehive, as had 
been advertised by Mr. Flanders. 

The next subject brought before the Asso- 
ciation was— 

What is the Best Method of Wintering Bees? 

Prof. Kirtland remarked, that various plans 
had been suggested, and he tried many of 
them. Certain conditions are necessary to 
success. First—a good supply of food.— 
Second—ventillation sufficient to take away 
all the warm emanations that accumulate, for 
these are like those from the human system, 
and would, if allowed to remain, do injury.— 
Third—proper temperature. This is the rub. 
Some say at a very low temperature, they re- 
quire less food. Others think they eat less 
when kept at a high temperature. With the 
higher orders of animals, the colder the at- 
mosphere to which they are exposed, the more 
food they require. A few years ago, during 
one of the cold winters which we have, he 
exposed a swarm of bees in a very open hive 
hung on a limb of an apple tree, and it came 
out strong, and made one of his best swarms, 
Two years ago he had some weak swarms. 
which he turned up, covered with a sheet, 
placed comb and honey for them to eat, and 
found in the spring they had increased very 
much in weight, and by fall they were as good 
as any of his swarms. In the first case, cold 
seemed to prove a good condition for them, 
but in this case he thought warmth better. — 
Last winter he had forty-four colonies scatter- 
ed about in his orchard with no protection, 
and his bees never did better. He never bu- 
ried bees, but knew a man that kept them in 
an open cellar, and had the reputation of 
losing few or none. The temperature of the 
cellar was about freezing point. This winter 
I have placed twenty-two colonies in a cellar, 
at as high temperature as I can command. 

Mr. Sturtevant said, that no man knows 
the best plan, but by comparison of views we 
may make some progress. No amount of 
freezing will kill bees, if they are kept dry; 
that is, if the moisture that accumulates be 
allowed to pass off. He had a fact froma 
man on whom he could depend, of a swarm 
kept all winter at a temperature of 46 deg., 
fed with honey, and furnished with rye-flour 
and water. By the 4th of May they sent off 
a large swarm. This fact is in favor of a 
warm position, Bees may be buried where 
the winters are uniform and cold, but where 
we have sudden changes and frequent warm 
spells, it will not answer. Ifit is warm, bees 
should be allowed to go out in the winter to 
void their excrements, or they will become 
diseased. 

J. Kirkpatrick said, that the theory of Lie 
big applied more particularly to the animals 
usually called warm-blooded. When an ani- 
mal is slow and intermittent, and the circula- 
tion very slow. In this condition, no food is 
taken or needed. Insects generally do not feed 
during winter, but merely secure themselves 
in some way or other from the action of the 
elements. Bees, if torpid, need no food, and 
the question in his opinion, resolves itself into 
whether it is more profitable to keep the bees 
warm and feed them, and thus secure early 
swarms, or to keep them cold, with the oppo- 
site result. 

Prof. Kirtland remarked that ventilation is 
the great point to ensure success in winter- 
ing bees, and that this has not received the 
attention it deserves. 

E. T. Sturtevant said that upper ventilla- 
tion was, in his opinion, the best means of se- 
curing successful wintering. In Langstroth’s, 
or movable comb hives, they would close the 
lower entrance, entirely removing the tins 
from the honey-board. 

S. C. Brown, buried some swarms last win- 
ter; has found that whenever a swarm had 
& good supply of bees, combs and honey, it 
was always in good condition in the spring; 
Ventilation is necessary. The swarms he 
placed in a room, did well, although many 
bees died. Those he buried in the fall, when 
examined in the spring were in fine condition; 
but in two weeks after they were taken up, 











seemed to have lost nalf their bees. Would 
not bury when a swarm has plenty of bees 
and honey, but in other eases would do so, 
and read the following letter from Mr. Sam- 
uel Wagner, of York, Pa.: 

“Your favor of the 6th inst. was duly re- 
ceived, The suggestion of the use of slate 
for condensing moisture in bives, for the ben- 
efit of bees in winter, was made by me in the 
course of some correspondence I had with 
Mr. Langstroth, with reference to an article 
published by Berlepsch & Eberhart, in the 
Bienenzeitung, the substance of which is giv- 
en in Mr. Langstroth’s book. But I never 
tried the slate, because I never observed that 
there was any deficiency of moisture in the 
Langstroth hive in winter, but rather an ex- 
cess of it; to get rid of which, I resorted to 
upward ventilation, by removing the covers 
of one or more of the holes in the honey- 
board. The Dzierzon hive, with which Ber- 
lepsch & Eberhart operate, and on which 
their obsorvations were made, is constructed 
differently from the Largstroth. Instead of 
moveable top and honey board for the intro- 
duction and removal of frames, &c., the rear 
end of the hive is opened and closed bya 
door; this door must necessarily be some- 
what loosely fitted, and with all the care used 
in adjusting it for winter, there will in most 
eases be sufficient interstices remaining to 
permit most of the internal moisture, and 
much of the heat to escape; which ultimate- 
ly results in the production of water-dearth, 
if the winter be severe and protracted, and 
the bees consequently long confined. During 
that part of the winter when the bees are in- 
active and without brood, they require very 
little air or water; but with the reviving en- 
ergy and activity of the stock, and the con- 
sequent production of brood, comes on imme- 
diately an increased demand and imperative 
necessity for greater supplies of both these 
elements. The air needed, gradually flows 
in through the entrance of the hive; but at 
that season it is not usually charged with 
much moisture; and if the moisture, which 
by transpiration emanated from the body of 
the cluster, has from the construction of the 
hive had an opportunity to escape almost en 
masse, the bees will soon begin to suffer from 
the want of water, especially if they have 
brood to nurse. If, from the adverse state of 
the weather, they cannot then fly out to pro- 
cure supplies, and their want be not other- 
wise seasonably provided for, the brood must 
perish, and many of the bees likewise, de- 
spite of their efforts to sustain themselves by 
a more lavish consumption of honey. 

“This I conceive to be, in brief, the main 
reasor why the Dzierzon hive has been com- 
plained of, according to Dziervon himself, as 
being zoo dry in winter. The Langstroth 
hive being differently constructed, is not ob- 
noxious to this charge; but on the contrary, 
where proper precautions are not used, is lia- 
ble to become too damp for the bees; and 
upward ventilation judiciously employed, has 
been found to be an effectual remedy or pre- 
ventive. I now use a frame two inches 
broad, and one inch thick, of such length and 
breadth as to fit it precisely to the top of the 
brooding apartment; cover it with coarse 
tdweling or*canvas, insert it in the fall, be- 
tween the honey board and the top of the 
brooding chamber, and retain it there during 
the winter, removing the tins from the holes 
in the honey-board. This permits the excess 
of moisture to escape with slow but sufficient 
ventilation. About the first of February, I 
replace the tins on the front range of holes; 
about the first of March, 1 replace those on 
the second range, and about the first of April 
I replace the remainder. If any feeding 
seems necessary during the winter,I place 
candy over the clustered bees, laying it across 
the comb fiames, below the canvassed frame; 
and close those holes in the honey-board, 
which are directly, or nearly so, above the 
candy. Instead of inserting a piece of slate 
in the lower side of the honey-board, I give 
@ portion of that side of the board two or 
three coats of varnish, so as to prevent that 


‘part of the board from absorbing the moist- 


ure; which, condensing on the varnished sur- 
face, will drop on and be retained by the can- 
vass, where the:bees can have access to it if 
needed. I have found this a convenient and 
efficient mode of wintering bees in the open 
air, when stocks are in a fair condition. 

“I never tried wintering in clamps or cel- 
lars, as I have not been situated so as to be 
able to avail myself of either mode; but am 
inclined to think that with due care, and af- 
ter some practice and experience, bees could 
be more advantageously wiotered in that 
manner than in any other, in a climate 6o va- 
riable as ours. German apiarians unani- 
mously consider successful wintering the 
“ masterpiece in bee culture” in their coun- 
try; and it may, with equal trath, be so re- 
garded here. 

Dr. Kirtland says burying bees bas been 





practised in parts of New England, generally 
with good resu'ts. 

8. C. Brown said we did not follow nature 
in many things respecting our domestic anie 
mals. If bees wintered best buried, let us 
bury them. He believes it will succeed well, 
if well done. Do not bury moisture with 
them; bury on a dry day, in a dry situation. 

J. W. Fessenden said bee-keepers should 
not rob their swarms. If they have not 
enough food, return some of the honey pre- 
viously taken. He has given candy as food 
during winter with good results, using the 
common candy of the shops. Good ventila- 
tion is necessary. 

L. S. Brown remarked, that in his Opinion, 
bees should have enough honey, but no more. 
Hives that have their combs nearly empty at 
the beginning of the honey harvest, do best. 


/Prefers smallish hives, both for wintering, 


and the production of spare honey and new 

swarms. 

What is the Best Mode to Prevent Bees 
Robbing ? 

was the second question before the Associa- 

tion. 

A. Armstrong has had a great deal of 
trouble with his bees from this cause this sea- 
son. Has not succeeded in stopping robbing, 
even when the assailing swarm had the 
honey board removed and the frames dis- 
turbed. 

A. K, Smith has lost magy swarms, and 
thinks that the cause is owing to some defi 
ciency in the robbed hive. Usually a defi- 
ciency in queens, or the hive overrun with 
moths. 

E. T. Sturtevant’s bees do not rob strong 
swarms, but weak oaes, for some cause. 
Moths let strong swarms alone. Can always 
stop swarms from robbing. Bees that come 
out very early aro those that are most liable 
to rob, and the entrance of such hives should 
be closed, so that one bee alone can issue at a 
time. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s experience in robbing 
differs somewhat from others. Two of his 
strongest swarms tegan fighting, one to rob 
the o.ber. He dusted flour on the combat- 
ants, and found the hive to which they be. 
longed; closed the entrances, so as to admit 
but one bee at a time, and cut the caps from 
the honey-combs; then sprivkled the bees 
outside with water. In five minutes all was 
quiet. 

J. W. Fessenden said that his experience 
agrees with Mr. K.’s and that to general rules 
there were often exceptions. One ot his 
strongest swarms commenced to rob one 
equally strong; he stopped them in the same 
manner as the former speaker; used alcohol 
mixed with water to cool them off with. 

Prof. Kirtland considered this a very in- 
teresting subject; was pleased with the views 
of Messrs. Sturtevant and Smith, but has 
had some experience the past season that 
was somewhat opposed to them: had a small 
swarm with an Italian queen, that was un- 
touched by robbers until a ter the queen had 
hatched, but ever since that the other bees 
have attacked this swarm, but have been able 
to resist these attacks, and yet this hive is in 
good condition, with a fertile queen. The 
loss of queens is doubtless the greatest cause 
of robbing. Has used water in cooling off 
bees with a tendency to robbing. Weak or 
diseased swarms are those generally attacked, 
but sometimes strong ones are assailed. 

W. A. Flanders remarked, that taking the 
queen out of the assailing hive and caging 
her, will stop robbing. Feeding the robbers 
will also stop them. 

Mr. Fessenden asked if any of the mem- 
bers had tried spriokling with peppermint 
water, 

Mr. Kirkpatrick could not understand why 
bees sprinkled with a vegetable odor should 
be set upon by their fellows, when every time 
they go out they come in contact with some 
odorous plant, 

Mr. Sturtevant said that he would never 
be at the trouble of hunting up the queen, 
as recommended by Mr. Flanders; it was too 
troublesome; closing the entrance is generally 
sufficient to stop robbers. 





The Sorghum. 


BY A PRACTICAL MAN. 


Mr. Epiror—Sir: Much has been said 
about the Chinese Sugar Cane. Many and 
varied are the opinions concerning it. Some 
pronounce it a failure and not adapted to our 
climate; others not so easily discouraged, say 
that the experiment has not been fully tried, 
that there is something about the culture and 
manufacturing of it which has not yet been 
found out. | . 

Now I think that the Sorgho is neither a 
failure nor a mystery, and to substantiate my 
epinion I propose in a plain, blunt, farmer 
style, to relate my experience in the matter, 
and if you deem it worthy of a place in your 
columns, please insert it, and if not throw it 

a 





aside, and excuse the impertinence of a nov 
ice in literary productions, 

I will first say a word about the culture of 
the Sorgho. A sandy soil is best adapted to 
its growth, although it will do very well on 
any soil and in any climate where corn will 
grow and matare. The ground should be dry 
and rich, and situated so as to receive direct- 
ly the rays of the sun; it should be prepared 
as for corn, made mellow and clean, and when 
this is done let the seed be soaked in luke- 
warm water until it is sprouted, and put in 
the ground as soon as it is in a condition to 
receive seed—the earlier the better. Some 
are of the opinion that because it grows so 
slow when planted early, it should not be 
planted till late, say the first of June. It 
should be planted as early as the middle of 
May, and although it will not shoot up rapid 
ly at first, it will be taking root, so that when 
the warm weather comes it will grow with 
great rapidity; and by the middle of Septem- 
ber, if it has the chances of an ordinary sea- 
son, it will have attained sufficient maturity 
to produce an article of syrup not to be sur- 
passed by anything brought from a southern 
market. 

Now éomes the rub. Any good farmer 
can raise good Sugar Cane; there is nothing 
difficult about it, and it requires no more sci- 
ence than it does to raise a good crop of corn; 
but it does require some science to take care 
of it and manufacture a good article of syrup 
from it after it is raised. 

In the first place it should not be allowed 
to freeze on the hill, but it should be cut up 
before there are any frosts sufficient to injure 
the stalk, and if convenient worked, if not 
set up in a barn or under a shed, in such a 
manner as to allow a free circulation of air 
through it. It is not essential that the leaves 
should be stripped from it before putting it 
away in this manner, but if they are not, 
great care should be taken that it does not 
heat or mould. If taken care of in this way 
it will keep a long time, or until there are 
frosts sufficient to freeze the juice in the 
stalk, which requires a very hard frost. 

The most difficult part of the whole mat- 
ter is the manufacturing of good syrup from 
the Sorgo, and of this and the profits arising 
therefrom I propose to speak at another time. 

Raisin, Lenawee Co., Mich, MARK. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Blackberries and Raspberries. 

During the last five years, the editor of the 
Connecticut Homestead has tried the Lawton, 
Dorchester and Newman’s thornless blackber- 
ries, and the Hudson River red raspberry, 
and now says, “anybody is welcome to our 
plants who will be at the trouble to take them 
up.” 

Fruit Trees in Demand. 

The Holland Register states that Mr. El- 
liott, an agent for the sale of fruit trees, dis- 
posed of over 10,000 trees this fall at Newark 
and Allegan Mr. Mann, another agent, has 
sold some 2,600 trees here, besides what our 
local nurseries have supplied. Fruit will be- 
come one of the most impor‘ant exports from 
the Black River country, which is admirably 
adapted to its growth. 


Composition of Apples. 

Every one will understand that the various 
sorts of apples differ much in composition, 
yet, in an average condition, 100 pounds of 
fresh apples contain about 3-2 pounds of fiber, 
0.2 gluten, fat, and wax, 0.16 of cassein, 1.4 
of albumen, 3.1 of dextrine, 8.3 of sugar, 
0.3 of malic acid, 82.66 of water. Besides 
the above mentioned elements, the apple con- 
tains a small quantity of tannic and gallic 
acid, most in the russets, To these acids, ap- 
ples owe their astringency of taste, and the 
blackening of iron or steel instruments used 
to cut them. The percentage of ash in the 
apple is small, yet it is rich in phosphoric and 
sulphuric acids, potash and soda. The dry 
matter of melons contains quite a large per- 
centage of albumen, casseio, sugar, and dex- 
trine, with a small quantity of acid. 


Packing Apples in Leaves. 

A few years ago, Mr. J. W. Boynton, of 
East Hartford, while gathering up leaves un- 
der an apple tree, in the spring, observed 
beneath them a few fresb, unfrozen apples.— 
It suggested at once that dry leaves would 
answer well as packing material for fruit, and 
the next fall and every season since he has 
used them for this purpose. We saw a few 
days ago some specimens thus preserved,seem- 
ingly as fresh and as piquant in flavor as when 
first gathered; yet he assured us they were 
varieties that would have decayed months ago 
if unprotected. His plan is to pick the ap- 
ples carefully at the proper time, not to pack 
them until the forest leaves are perfectly dry 
and the weather quite cool. Then the apples 
and leaves are placed in alternate layers, and 
the last layer of leaves crowded in as close as 





possible by plecing any convenient weight on 
the cover of the barrel. The leaves are of 
such clasticity that the whole may be com- 
pressed so tightly as to prevent all shucking, . 
&c., and yet not buise the apples in the slight - 
est degree. In this latitudes Mr. Boynton 
has never found it necessary to keep these 
barrels of fruit in any place warmer than an 
open shed. It would be advisable of course, 
everywhere, to keep them in as cool a place 
as possible. In the spring they are to be re- 
moved to a cool, airy cellar, or to an apart- 
ment especially for fruit, in connection with 
the ice-houses.— Homestead. 





Cultivation of Wild Flowers. 


BY 0, M. BEMENT, IN HORTICULTURIST. 


To those interested in floriculture, we re- 
commend, for the advancement of their gar- 
dens, one great storehouse of beauty, viz., the 
woods and fields, with their wealth of 
uncultivated blossoms. It is in the power 
of almost every one to draw from this 
source, and, such is the perversity of hue 
man nature, perhaps on this very account 
the opportunity is neglected. While various 
flowers, neither graceful nor fragrant, are ad= 
mitted into the limited precincts of a garden, 
because perhaps, they are rare, of difficult 
growth, or foreign extraction, many a wild 
sweet native of our own hills and valleys 
would be altogether denied a place there— 
This is in bad taste, and the usual plea, “* Oh! 
they are so common!” is by no means a reas 
sonable or satisfactory objection. Whatever 
is perfectly beautiful might claim’ a place, 
though this would include so immense a cole 
lection, that, of course, we would recommend 
a judicious selection from so vast a stock. 


We find upon trial some of our native 
plants rather difficult to cultivate; aad after 
afew years they entirely disappear, unless 
special care is bestowed upon them, and their 
habits studied. They appear to suffer more 
from the effects of freezing and thawing in the 
winter, thus injuring the crown of their roots; 
or, being thrown out of the ground by the action 
of the frost, they are destroyed, They re- 
ceive some protection in a natural state by be- 
ing in winter covered with water, grass, leaves, 
or snow; and should likewise be protected 
under cultivation, by throwing over them 
straw, hay, litter, or earth. 

The names of the comparatively tender 
plants are—tho Asclepias tuberosa, with its 
bright orange-colored flowers. It is a rare 
plant in this vicinity, and we know of none 
in a wild state. We found it on the sandy 
plains four miles north west of Albany. The 
rich flowering Liatris scariosa, with itsraceme 
of bright purple flowers. Its root is a solid tu- 
ber, and truncated; that is, it has the appeare 
ance of its end being bitten off. The popular 
name of this plant is the “ Devil’s Bit.” We 
were informed, many years ago, by an old 
root doctor, that it received its appellation 
in this way: It having come to the knowl- 
edge of the great adversary that this plant 
was useful to mankind, and possessed great 
medicinal properties, he, in order to show his 
enmity to our race, bit off the end 
of the root, thereby depriving it of the 
most useful properties. Upon doubting the 
truth of the legend, and observing to him that 
the roots of some other plants presented the 
truncated form, “Why, bless me!” replied 
the old man, “ don’t you see the marks of his 
teeth ?” 

The Liatris is found growing in a clayey 
soil, on the borders of woods. To this family 
we are indebted for many of our autumn or- 
naments in our flower-garden borders. They 
are herbaceous plants, propagated by division, 
and flourishing in common garden aoil, Fine 
specimens of this plant can be easily obtained 
by secdlings. 

The Indian Turnip or rum, with its sin- 
gular flower, variegated inside with stripes of 
pale green or brown, In autumn, the plant 
presents its bunches of shining scarlet berries. 

The splendid Cardinal Flower, Lobelia car- 
dinalis, when once introduced into a garden, 
will propagate itself by its seeds, and produce 
some fine plants. 

There is another tribe of native plants that 
require no particular attention, but when once 
introduced into the garden, continue to grow 
and thrive for many years. The names of 
some of these are the Starworts, some of 
which are very beautiful and showy, and can 
be made to grow to the height of ten feet, 
bearing upon their spreading tops quite a large 
number of flowers. 

The Golden Rods, Salidago, many of them 
coarse but showy plants. Hardy herbaceous 
plants, all yellow flowered; found in all parts 
of the country. Propagated by division of 
the plant in spring in common soil. Showy 
at the back of herbaceous flowers. 

( To be continued.) 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D. ©. Luxsuxy, New York.... American Stock Journal. 
8. A. Busunett, Hartford, O..Chester White Pigs. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1860. 


ef Splendid Sewing Machine may 
be easily obtained. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER FOR 1861. 


We hereby offer a splendid 


BRAMAN’S SEWING MACHINE, 
as a PREMIUM for the LARGEST CLUB of SUB. 
SCRIBERS to the MICHIGAN FARMER for 1861, 
which shall be sent in previous to January 1, 1861. 
Said list not to be less than 120 in number and 
to be accompanied with the CASH, at the Club 
rate of $1.50 for each name. - 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
ef subscribers at our club rate of $1.50 for each 
name; said list not to be less than 60 in number, 
and to be sent in previous to Jan. 1, 1861, the 


First Volume of Hovey’s Fruits of America, 
A splendid work containing the finest colored 
lates of American fruits that has ever been is- 
‘sued. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers, not less than 30 in number, to be 
sent in previous to the Ist of January, at our 
club rates, 

A copy of Worcester’s celebrated Illustrated 
Quarto Dictionary of the English 
Language. 





























#@- All parties competing for the above pre. 
miums are at liberty to send in the names as fast 
as received, and the subscribers will be supplied 
with the Farmer from the date at which their 
subscription is received, for the remainder of this 
year, as well as for the whole of the year 1861. 

J@-To those who do not care to compete for 
the premiums, we offer the highest cash commin. 
sion of any paper now published. Anyone can 
act as agent, Terms made known on application. 

November 1, 1860. R. F. Jonnstonez, £ditor. 








Editorial Miscellany 


We give on another page a part of the pro 
ceedings of the meeting held by the Beekeep- 
ers Association at Cleveland. This society 
holds another meeting in March next, when it 
will discuss a very important subject, namely, 
which is the best hive! If that subject don’t 
raise a buzz, and make some sharp etings 
felt, then we may take it for granted there is 
nO poisn in the bee tribe. 

‘gar The communication on feeding corn- 
stalks will :epay perusal; we hope it won't 
come down like a fifty-six on anybody’s corns. 
Ob no! 


#@ G. 8. Bouton offers for sale his one- 
third share in the Jackson Patrivt printing 
office. Here is a chance for an enterprising 
printer. ‘ 

a lt will be noted that Seth A. Bushnell 
offers for sale Chester White Pigs, a variety 
that is coming into much vogue with pork 
breeders, as they have the size of the Berk- 
shire, with the whiteness of the Suffolk. 

#@- Professor Turner, of Jacksonville, Ill 
inois, writes to the Prairie Farmer that he 
considers the Fawkes steam plow a failure.— 
Mr. Greenwood is engaged with Mr. Fawkes 
in remodelling the machine. 


#@ Our correspondent “Subscriber,” if 
he will turn to the article in the Farmer to 
which he refers, will perceive that the context 
renders the illustration a very different matter 
from the three lines quoted. We perceived 
the use that had been made of the quotation 
when first published, but had no desire to 
enter into any discussion. It is our aim to 
render that peculiar field instructive by a 
simple detail of the principal events, or amu 
sing by comments that are not intended to of. 
fend any one’s partialities. At the same time 
believing, as we do, firmly and conscientious 
ly, in the scntiment so well expressed by Mr. 
Douglas in his letter to friends in New Or. 
leans, and which we published last week, that 
our country and its government are the best, 
freest and greatest that the sun ever shone 
upon, we do not feel like sitting with folded 
hands and closed lips like an Egyptian sphinx, 
and uttering no word of protest against its 
disruption by men whose schemes and plots 
for personal aggrandizement have not met with 
the evil success which had been planned for 
them. Let us all keep in mind—with a due 
degree of forbearance for the feelings of those 
who may fot think with us—the words of old 
Hickory,— The Union must and shall be pre- 
served,” and it will be. 





Sustain Your Own Currency, 


At the present time the State is flooded with: 
appeals from all quarters, to sustain agricul 
tural papers that have little or no interest in 
the agriculture of the State, and have less 
knowledge of it. What for instance can a 
paper got up in the city of New York, with 
its conductors all belonging to the sweltering 


pavements of that city or its immediate vicin- 
ity, know or care about Michigan agriculture 
beyond the mere fact, that is as well known by 
Bonner’s Ledger, that the State is a first rate 
stamping ground from which to draw contri- 
butions by advertising, for which it gets noth. 
ing in return? We | ope our readers will ad 
vise all their friends to sustain Michigan pa- 
pers and their own currency. Let them try 
this course for a year, and see if we wont have 
better times ? 





The Currency. 


We notice that other editors are taking 
the same view of the currency which we have 
laid before our readers in the Michigan Fur- 
mer from time to time. The Free Press, of 
Detroit, says, commenting on the deprecia- 
ted currency which prevails throughout 
Michigan: “It is doubtful if there is a State 
in the Union that suffers so much from the 
money panic as Michigan.” There is no 
doubt about it. Almost every other State 
has a currency of its own which it sustains 
at par. But Michigan kas none, and yet 
with large crops of all kinds of agricultural 
produce, and with productive nfines and 
quarries, she has to do all her trading with 
a currency over which she has no command, 
and which interested parties can make it pay 
to force upon her. We explained two or three 
weeks ago how the Michigan bear got his 
hide taken off. As confirmatory of what we 
then said, our Detroit cotemporary remarks : 
“The States which furnish what is denom. 
inated western currency, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Missouri, have issued enormous 
quantities, and this is poured into the State 
in a perfect deluge. Bankers, finding it cheap- 
er than any other currency here, introduced 
it to the exclusion of all other, and especially 
has it been so with all the Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and that, too, when its unsoundness 
was as well understood as it is to-day. The 
moderate discount sufficient to exclude it in 
part was remitted two or three months since, 
and western put ona par with the best of 
money. This was done by the bankers not- 
withstanding that offers were made to them 
not long before the panic began, by which the 
State could have been supplied with a good 
currency that is sound to day and likely to 
remain so. The reasonable terms on which 
the offers were made were refused because 
a@ slight reduction tn the rates of exchange 
would have been necessary, and, instead of 
a good currency being introduced, western 
money was brought in because it was 2 trifle 
cheaper, and the people are now reaping tie 
results. No sooner did the panic set in thao 
those very parties which were chiefly instru- 
mental in giving circulation to this depreciat 
ed currency were the very first to shut down 
on it altogether, or accept it only at eight or 
ten cents discount. The farmers and the 
mechanics and the laborers and the poor 
people generally who held the money have to 
bear all the loss, except when the merchants 
driven by necessity, teke it at par for their 
goods; but what they can do with it without 
a sacrifice is more than can be told ; neither 
their bankers nor their creditors will accept 
it.” 

The Free Press suggests the remedy of 
driving out a currency that is thus used to 
rob the State, and so far itis right. But they 
who must be depended upon to render the 
remedy efficacious, are the farming communi- 
ty principally. Last spring when we pointed 
out the importance of demanding specie, 
Michigan bank notes or eastern currency in 
exchange for wool, our readers adopted the ad- 
vice, and for a time eastern currency was 
plenty, and the notes of Michigan banks of 
good standing were to be found sprinkled 
around amongst it. But when the wheat crop 
came on, the refusal of western was not fol- 
lowed up, and the consequence was that that 
crop was paid for in the cheapest kind of 
notes. The producers, as a cluss, have the 
power of changing the currency of the State, 
more fully in their hands than any other. 
rhe working men of cities, who are made one 
of the great engines of distribution, are de- 
pendent on their employers for their pay and 
for their weekly provision for themselves and 
their families. ‘The employer has a contract, 
and on the strength of this he goes to the 
banker or the broker and gets a discount. 
The money dealer says “I will let you have 
western at par,” and out it goes from the 
vault intu the hands of theemployer. He in 
his turn distributes, in small parcels to his 
fifty or one hundred men, a large portion of 
their pay in this depreciated stuff. They do 
not refuse it, because they do not desire for a 
few cents to disoblige their employer ; whilst 
he tells them they must take this, or let their 
wages remain, as he can do uo better with 
them. But the farmer who has bis crop on 
hand, the purchaser of which is only an agent 
on eastern account, can command eastern 
currency if he will be firm. As we have re- 





peated, he does not sell his produce to the 


West, he sells it to the East, and it ought to 
be paid for in eastern money, or specie. There 
is plenty of either to be had, as is well said 
above, but the State is under the gripe of 
the money changers, and nothiug short of de- 
nunciation from heaven is likely to tura them 
out of the Temple. 





The President's Message. 


The message of the President which has 
been looked for with much solicitude, is at 
last before us. 

This document presents briefly the prosper- 
ous state of the nation, and then asks why 
discontent now so extensively prevails, and 
the union of the States is threatened with 
dissolution. 

The long continued and intemperate inter- 
ference of the Northern people with thd 
question of slavery is presented as the cause, 
and the message goes on to recite all the 
causes of complaint which the Southern 
slave holders present against the North, claim 
ing that all that the slave holders ask is to be 
let alone. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln is asserted to 
be in strict conformity to the constitution, 
and not a cause for revolutionary resistance, 
and from the nature of his office he is bound 
to he strictly conservative. He cannot at- 
tempt any infraction of the constitution with- 
out being checked by guards, which the con- 
stitution has thrown around the office. 

The question of the denial of the rights 
of the citizens of Southern States to take 
their property into the territories, is reviewed. 
Congress has passed no law forbidding the 
introduction of slaves, On the contrary, the 
Supreme Court has decided that slave owners 
may take their property into the territories 
the same as other property. The ense of 
Kansas passing an act against slavery whilst 
a territory, is cited. : 

The acts of the Legislatures of the several 
States who have passed laws impeding the 
execution of the fugitive slave law, is con- 
sidored and pronounced “ violations of con 
stitutional duty.” Nevertheless the fugitive 
slave law has been carried into effect in every 
contested case since the commencement of 
the present adwinistration. 

The right of a State to secede is examined 
and denied. The union of the States was 
intended to be perpetual. 

The question as to whether the people of 
the States are without redress against the 
tyranny and oppression of the Federal gov- 
ernment is examined. The right of resistance 
is not denied. 

The question of the coercion of a State 
is discussed at length. “ After much serious 
reflection,” the President has come to the 
conclusion that Congress has never had con. 
ferred on it the power to declare and make 
war ona State. Upon an inspection of the 
constitution, he finds that “ this is not among 
the specific and enumerated powers granted 
to Congress.” 

It is recommended that an explanatory 
amendment in relation to slavery be added to 
the constitution, as provided by that instru 
ment. In its amendment containing the fol 
lowing points : 

1 An express recognition of the right of 
property in slaves in the States where it now 
exists or may hereafter exist. 

2. The duty of protecting this right in all 
the common Terr tories throughout their ter- 
ritorial existence, and until they shall be ad 
mitted as States into the Union, with or with- 
out slavery. 

3. A like recognition of the right of the 
master to have his slave, who has escaped 
from one State to another, restored and “ de 
livered up” to him, and of the validity of 
the fugitive slave law enacted for this pur 
pose, together with a declaration that all 
State laws impairing or defeating this rignt 
are violations of the constitution, and are 
consequently null and void. 

The President calls attention to the fact 
that slave trading and fillibustering have 
been repressed during the administration. 

The Bulwer and Clayton treaty has been 
construed and finally settled in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner. The right of search has 
also been construed and defined in such a 
way, as to maintain the most friendly rela 
tions between England and the United States. 

With France the relations of the govern 
ment are friendly, 

With Spain oar relations are mors compli- 
cated, but less dangerous to peace than they 
have been for many years. The purchase of 
Cuba is again recommended. 

With China and Japan the United States 
are on the most friendly terms. 

With* New Granada, Costa Riga and Nica 
ragua we have had all difficulties settled in an 
amicable manner, but with Mexico our affairs 
remain in a very unsatisfactory condition. 

The President reviews the position of af- 
fairs in Kansas during his administration, and 





congratulates the country on the peace and 
© 


quict that prevails in that territory and in 
Utah. 

The finances are considered. The extra- 
ordinary expenditures needed for the Utah 
expedition and the contingent expenses of 
Congress are cited as tending to account for 
the increased expenditure. The whole ex 
penses of government are claimed not to ex- 
ceed fifty-six millions for the last fiscal year 
ending July, 1860. He asserts that 62 mil- 
lions are sufficient to administer the govern- 
ment if carofully managed. 

The President refers to the African slave 
trade, and states that since his last message 
not a single slave has been imported into the 
United States from Africa. Fillibusterism 
has also been put down. 

It is recommended that all members of 
Congress be elected in the several States on 
the same day, so that Cougress may at any 
time be assembled. Now there is a time when 
a full Congress cannot meet. 

A modification of the tariff is called for, 

and the duty of imposing specific instead of 
ad valorem duties impressed upon Congress. 
‘The condition of the Treasury is referred to 
as requiring prompt measures for its re- 
plenishment. 
. The message concludes with a recommen- 
dation of the condition of the people of Kan- 
sas to the Congress, and suggests that meas- 
ures of relief should be at once adopted. 

As a whole it is probable the message will 
not satisfy all, as the position of the President 
is a difficult one, but he has issued a docu- 
ment which, in many respects, is calculated 
to do good, and which in all its features is 
conciliatory, and is, there‘ore, conservative. 
The leaning of its arguments is altogether 
with the Southern States, and with Sovthern 
feeling, and he does not give that due weight 
to the North which it should command as a 
part of the whole country. It is not exactly 
the message of a Jackson, as it seems to want 
the firmness of tone and vigor of utterance 
that President manifested, which gave con- 
fidence to the country, which roused patriot- 
ism amongst the people ofall sections, which 
set at defiance all the enemies of the Union, 
whether abroad or at home, and which rallied 
around the constitution and the administra- 


tion both friends and opponents in one com 
mon cause, 





Literary and Scientific Notes. 





Im We notice with regret that H. E. Hascall, 
Esq., retires from the management of the Kala- 
mazoo Telegraph. Messrs. H. C. Buffington & Co. 
are now the proprietors and conductors of that 
excellent journal. 


Z@s-The two daily papers which were tried at 
Flint would not work, so they have b-en given up. 
The proprietors announce their decease with ap- 
propriate epitaphs, and in the very curtest style. 

Jes-The Hon. Charles Sumner has lately deliv- 
ered a very eloqnent lecture on Lafayette, at the 
Cooper Institute, New York. The hall was 
crowded to hear him. William C. Bryant presided 
over the meeting. 

Ia The Lansing State Journal has passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Ten Eyck & Hawkins as pub- 
lishers. J.M. Griswold, Esq., remains as editor, 
and in the announcement of the change, he takes 
occasion to say that “the Democracy should ren- 
der the organs of the party a more substantial 
support than it has received.” It is certainly al- 
ways desirable that the opposition should have a 
well conducted organ at the seat of*government. 

J#-The Cosmopolitan Art Journal for December 
is certainly a very splendid illustration of the 
combination of the art of the poet, the author, 
the painter, the engraver and the printer. Henry 
T. Tuckerman, R. H. Stoddard, Miss Prescott, 
John Esten Cooke, W. Gilmore Simms. and others 
of well known fame, are contributors. The en 
gravings are particularly admirable. The Cos- 
mopolitan is really assuming a very eminent posi- 
tion in connection with the arts, and ought to be 
well sustained. 

I The North British Review has passed into 
the hands of new proprietors ir Edinburgh, and 
the first number which has been issued by them 
contains articles by the most talented of writers. 
For instance, Sir David Brewster writes the article 
on “Galileo;” Isaac Taylor on ‘* Modern Thought 
and its Tendencies;” Gerald Massey, the poet, 
treats of “American Humor and Humorists;” 
“ Logic” is by Professor Frazer, the successor to 
Sir William Hamilton; and Syria and the Druse 
Question is by the Rev, Mr. Porter, whose acquain 
tance with the people and the country is acknowl 
edged as of the very bighest order. This Review 
is republished as one of the series issued by Messrs, 
Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, whose adver- 
tisement will be tound in another column, 

few The History and Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion, by N, C. Towle, is reccived from the publish. 
ers, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, This 
as a hand-book, is a very important publication, 
Each section of the Constitution forms a chapter, 
that contains: first, the section itself, as the text: 
then its history, as it first appeared in the old ar- 
ticles of confederation, or, if not having any pro- 
totype in them, the history of its formation, wat 
alterations were made, who they were made Ly, 
and then its final adoption by the framers, Then 
follow the judicial constructions which have been 
placed upon the section when it has been before 
the courts. Following the analysis, we bave a 
clear and succinct history of the Colonial confed- 
erations, the origin of the Federal convention, 
the cession of the western territory, the organiza 
tion of the general government, table of the elec- 
toral votes, and the names of the executive ad- 





The volume is printed handsomely, and is s book 
that should be in the house of every citizen that 
can read. 





Political Summary, 

—The New York World, referring to the or- 
ganization of “ Minute men” by South Carolina, 
wittily says: “There’s no use in their attempting 
to fight us, for every squad of sixty would be ours 
as soon as they attempted to strike. 

—The Palmetto, now so popular in South Caro- 
lina, has been much neglected in Charleston in 
recent years. It is stated that but a single tree of 
the kind was to be found in the place on the day 
of the Presidential election. Another has been 
set out duriag the present excitement, 


—The returns from all the parishes in Louisiana 
give Breckinridge 18,383, Bell 15,946, Douglas 9,. 
010; Breckinridge’s majority over Bell 2642, over 
Douglas 9378. The official returns may vary these 
figures slightly, 

—Hon. John Bell, by request, is preparing for 
publication an expose of his views upon the pre. 
sent crisis. It is to be published the present week, 

—The important question is now asked, whether 
South Carolina has not determined to destroy the 
breed of Hammonds, by her refusal to permit 
Yankee school masters to squat within the State. 

—The New York charter election has resulted 
in the election of eleven republican councilmen, 
eleven Tammany and two Mozart Hall democrats. 
The Board of Education has twelve republicans 
and nine democrats. 

—The electoral colleges of the several States 
met on Wednesday. New York, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois are all reported, 


—The Michigan legislature is said to be so one. 
sided that when it lies down it can’t turn over, 
for want of another side to rest upon!: 

—Gen. Houston of Texas has declined to call a 
meeting of the Legislature to consider secession 
programmes. 

—Mr. Douglas has been received at Washington 
with ccmplimentary honor. The Douglas and 
Johnson association turned out to the number of 
two thousand, and Mr. Douglas addressed them in 
a short but felicitous speech. 


—Prentice of the Louisville Journal says, with 
emphasis and truth, “ The most accursed traitors 
to the South are those now within the lower At. 
lantic States who are forwarding exaggerated and 
mendacious telegraphic despatches to the North. 
If North and South Carolina will include among 
those liable to penalties for incendiary publica- 
tions the utterers of these monstrous atrocities, 
we shall rejoice most heartily.” 


—The Boston Transcript complimeets telegraph 
operators and special correspondents, by suggest- 
ing that instead of the technical word “ telegram,” 
we should adopt the more expressive one, “ tell-a- 
whopper.” This hint will certainly be adopted if 
the teacup tempest of secession continues, and 
the reporters of the Southern region persist in 
sending their purely fictitious messages over the 
wires. 

—A number of prominent non-political planters 
and merchants of the Souwern States arrived at 
Washington on Saturday, in accordance with an 
arrangement among themselves. They represent 
four millions of slave property, which they con- 
sider safe while in the Union, and as utterly 
worthless while out of it. They waitec on the 
President, and after consultation have returned to 
their respective States to prepare a manifestation 
of the conservative sentiment which prevails. 

—A dispatch from the Colonel commanding the 
Missouri district, and who has been on the border 
by special order of the government, states that 
Missouri tas not been invaded by Montgomery, 
nor is it like to be. Only sixteen of Montgomery’s 
men had approached Fort Scott at any time, no 
attempt had been made to hold the district court 
by Judge Williams, and there was no occasion for 
the court to leave the Yerritory, Three men had 
been hung and two had been shot in the Territory. 
Col. Snyder organized the militia on the border, 
and recommended the government to establish 
arsenals for worse emergencies. 

— Excelsior,” the correspondent of the N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer, writes thus from Washing- 
ton: “Javer it as a significant fact that South 
Carolina is getting into shockingly bad odor 
with our people here. They are beginning to exe 
amine her geography and population and power, 
and we find that her whole white male population, 
between the age of twenty and sixty, on!y amount 
to 56,000, all told. This is considerably less than 
the population of Washington. Every day will 
increase the indignation against the anti-republie 
can State of South Carolina, which is at besta 
communi'y foreign in its nature to the rest of the 
country.” 


—There seems to be a disposition at the South 
to act in good faith towards the North, at least in 
commercial matters; but the terrible despotiem 
which controls the press and the people will not 
let a single sound be heard except a secession or 
disunion howl. Happily even dogs get tired 
of baying at the moon, and allow peaceable citi- 
zens to enjoy ber light without having their ears 
greeted with discord. We note that several of the 
wholesale firms in Georgia are writing to their 
northern eorrespondents, that they at least are 
going to pay their debts, In another instance, 
the Columbus Times, of Georgia, bas a notice, 
signed by all the prominent firms and merchants, 
saying that they are opposed to anything like 
stay laws, or any measure looking to a release 
{rom creditors or obligation at home or abroad. 
—Truman Smith, once Senator in the United 
States from Conuecticut, has written a very excel+ 
lent letter to A. H. Stephens of Georgia, in which 
he says: “But you glanced at the true source of 
all these sectional difficulties when you said, in 
the speech alluded to, ‘Some of our public men 
have failed in their aspirations; that is true, and 
from that comes a great part of our troubles.’ I 
understand you to give a southern, if not a Geor- 
gian application to this remark, but the true state 
of the case calls for an application alike to both 
sections. By this I desire to say that these dis- 
turbaaces are created by public men of the North 
and South alike, and have their origin almost ex- 





ministrations from Washington to the present time. 


clusively at Washington. They are prompted by 


























THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 
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the aspirations (1) of Presidents seeking a re elece 
tion, (2) by members of Congress seeking the 
presidency, or (3) by the latter seeking a re-elec: 
tion, or places of honor or profit, or both, under 
the government.” 


—The Albany Evening Journal, of which Tbhure 
low Weed is the editor, we observe, is taking a 
temperate and practical view of the difficulties of 
the secession movement, and proposes, or rather 
suggests measures looking to compromise. No 
man in the Union has heretofore been more severe 
on compromises than Mr. Weed; and yet at the 
same time there is probably no man more compe- 
tent from long experience, extended political con- 
nection, and a position that gives him a broad and 
comprehensive view of the whole field, to advise 
in sincerity and wisdom; or one whose suggestions 
ought to be listened to with more heed. No 
representative of the press has such a right to he 
listened to with more sincerity and differed from 
with more diffidence. Of all those able men who 
have been connected with the political press for 
the past forty years, Thurlow Weed stands preemi- 
nently at the head, mingling in and carrying on 
the struggle that bas prevailed ever since John 
Quincy Adams left the presidential chair,—in 
bringing it around to its legitimate conclusion, he 
has borne the most prominent position, clinging 
with a most unyielding tenacity to the principles 
he had adopted for the government of his course, 
he has seen nearly ali others yield their opposition 
and come over to his views, unless they fell by the 
way. If he now counsels moderation; if he now 
exhibits solicitude for the welfare of the Union, 
we may be sure that his suggestions are the re- 
sults of a dear bought experience, and that his 
care for the country is that of a man whose sa. 
gacity, whose wisdom, whose patriotism alone 
tempers his partisan zeal, and elevates him to the 
character of a statesman imbued with a forecast 
that tells him there are no reasons why the success 
of his party should be followed by a disruption of 
the country, and that the preduminance of the 
principles which he has sustained for 
forty years, and whose animating influence has 
borne him and his friends through disaster and 
defea;, beneath which the faithless and the craven 
sunk, was gained to prove that under them, the 
Union, the whole Union, in all its wide expanse, 
may achieve peace at home and peace abread and 
the permanent progress and advance of the nation 
in every element that may develope its greatness 
or render it prosperous and happy. We say, give 
his warning and his counsel the gravest attention! 





The Meeting of Congress. 


The two Houses of Congress met last Monday, 
and instead of the sulky looks and frowning 
countenances of bitter partisanship, the reports 
say that “ excessive good humor” was prevalent. 
About two hundred members were present at the 
the opening of the House of Representatives. A 
reconsideration of the vote on the Homestead bill 
was called up, but pestponed. The President did 
not send in his message till the second day. After 
being read, the usual number of copies were or- 
dered printed. 

Mr. Boteler, a Bell representative from Virginia, 
moved that so much of the message as relates to 
the peculiar condition of the country should be 
referred to a committee consisting of one from 
each State; which, after some attempts at amend- 
ment, was adopted. The mover declined to serve 
on the committee. 

In the Senate, Mr. Clingman, after the message 
was read, moved its printing, remarking that he 
thought it fell short of investigating the crisis, 
and that in his opinion a number of the States 
would secede within thirty days. 

The Speaker will not announce the committees 
on the President’s message before Monday next. 

ln the Senate, on Wednesday, Mr. Hale of New 
Hampshire spcke severely on the message as fail- 
ing to look secession square in the face. 

On motion of Mr. Grow, the Homestead bill 
passed the House of Representaves by a voce of 
132 to 76. The military academy bill and the 
pension bill have passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





Washington Gossip. 


The report is that the Pacific Railroad com- 
mittee will report two routes, one extreme soush 
and the other central. 

—It is said that Mr. Seward will offer resolu 
tions at an early day which may have a very con- 
Ciliatory effect. The republican leaders evidently 
see that the Union feeling and the Union men of 
the South must be sustained by prompt action 
on their part, or else there will be no Union to 
preside over. 

—The report is that Mr. Seward will propose 
the re establishment of the Missouri compromise, 
But on the wisdom of this proposition the repub 
licans are divided. 

—It is also said that a resolution with pream- 
bles setting forth the right of a State to secede 
will be thrown into Congress, by way of an apple 
of discord, immediately; but ita reception would 
be so ignominious, that the Soutu Carolina mem- 
bers would take the occasion to retire forever 
from Congress. 

—Among the apartments finished during the 
past summer in the Senate wing of the capi'ol at 
Washington, is one for the use of the President. 
It will be used by Mr. Lincoln on the last day and 
night of each session, when it is desirable to have 
bills signed without delay, and will supply a want 
long felt, 





—After all the pains and labor taken by D. B. DeLand 
& Co. to produce a pure Saleratus, we are rejoiced to 
find that the public gene-ally appreciate, and are liber- 
ally patronizing this celebrated manufactory. De Land 
& Co.’s Saleratus has a world wide reputation for its 
perfect purity, and there is no longer any reasonable ex- 
cuse for obligisg people to eat disgusting and unwhole 
some bread, biscuit, pastry, &c., made so by impure Sal- 
eratus. D. B. De Land & Cv,’s Manufactory is at Fair; 
pert, Monroe ccunty, N, ¥., where the Saleratus can be 
Procured at wholesale. It is also sold at wholesale by 
the principal grocers in large towns, and at retail by 
grocers and storekeepers every where, 





EB" See advertisement of Prof, L. Miller’s Hair Re- 
storative in another column, 





| teeta TO STOCK GROWERS. 
Tue Tarrp Votume of the 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 
Commences January ist, 1861. 

It is devoted exclusively to matters relating to the 
care and management of our domestic animals and is by 
far the 9 enon est ant met oe", circulated pa- 

r of the kind in the wor'! toc: 

Poa ta be withou 08 grower can aR 

xteen large octavo es, handsomely Illus- 

trated. Publishe Monthly’ at 25 Park Row, New 

York, at $1.00 per Pe in advance. Specimen copies 
gratis. D. C. LINSLEY, Editor and Proprietor. 
49-8t OTIS F. R. WAITE, Associate Editor 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
1E SUBSCRIBER continues to breed and ship to 
order, pure bred Cuzstzr Waite Pras, ef the Pest 


quality. SETH A. BUSHNEL 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., Ohio, Dec. 1st, 1860. rin 


A BRILLIANT ANTI-SLAVERY NOVEL, 
HARRINGTON: 


A Story of True Love. 
By the author of “Wuat Cuzer?” “Tue Guost—A 
Curistmas Story,” “ Loss AnD GaIN,” 
“A Tazz or Lynn,” &0, 
This work is per tage’ & the most intensely inter- 
esting novel yet written in this country. 











és OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
é new novel of “ Harrington, a Story of True Love,” 
published by Thayer & Eldridge of thiscity, is havin, » 
great demand. Itis a production which needs but the 
crue of a chapter to ensure the attention of the rea- 
er to the close. Though a novel it deals In realities, 
Its characters are drawn with a master hand, and its 
plots and incidents well ged. The book comes in 
good iime, and will doubtless soon be found on every 
well suppliea literary table-—Boston Ailas, 

Thayer & Eldridge, 114 and 116 Washington Street, 
Boston, have just pub ished “Harrineton; A Tale of 
True Love. By the author of What Cheer, The Ghost, 
A Tale of Lynn, &c, It makes a handsomely printed 
volume of 558 pages, and from beginning to end is 
marked by rare descriptive power, and is all alive with 
thrilling interest. Since the publication of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” no novel relating to slavery has been 
published equalling “ Harrington,” in exciting incidents 
and fascinating delineations. Its scenes are drawn from 
the startling events of our own times, without excess of 
coloring; and its personal references will be sure to 
excite curiosity and extend itssale. All the friends of 
freedom should not only read it, but endeavor to obtain 
for it the widest circulation. It is the “sensation book” 
of the season.—Bostun Liberator. 

Mr. W. D. O’Connor’s new novel “ Harrington,” is the 
best Anti-Slavery argument, in the form of a fiction, 
trad wae aie tt ——? Press, fos © Itis 
worth a dozen of Uncle Tom.— Boston Saturday Hven- 
ing Gazette. 


The work is comprised in a handsome work of 558 
pages, printed on nice wl and elegantly and substan. 
tiaily bound in muslin. Price $1.25. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
To sell this work, to whom liberal terms will be given. 
Its sale will be immense, and those whu have no lucra- 
tive employment or are already engaged in the sale of 
books, should not fail to take hold of it, as money can 
be made very fast in its sale. 
Sample copies sent by mail, post paid on receipt of the 
price, Addre-s 
THAYER & ELDRIDGE, Publishers, 
48-5t 116 Washington Street, Boston, 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


LITTLE, BROWN 5 CO., 
110 Washington St., Boston, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A HISTORY AND ANALYSIS 


OF THE 


Constitution of the United States, 


With a full account of the Confederation which prece- 
ded it; of the Debates and Acts ot the Convention 
which Framed it; of the Judicial Decisions which 
have construed it; with Papers and Tables Illustra- 
tive of the Action of the Government and the Peuple 
under it, 

By NATHANIEL C. TOWLE, of the Washington Bar. 

12mo. Price $1.25. 

This book givesa clear and full account of the De- 
bates in the Convention which adopted our Constitu- 
tion, and of the plans for a Constitution proposed by 
Madison, Randolph, Pinckney, Hamilton, and others. 

It relates what the founders of our government said 
and wrote in regard tu it, and gives an impartial history 
of the various events aud measures which led to its fore 
mation. The publishers believe it will proye a most 
useful and interesting book, and indispensable to all who 
wish to understand our political institutions. They ask 
particular attention to the following testimonial to its 


value :— 








From Hon, Hannibal Hamlin, 

*]T have examined your History aud Analysis of the 
Constitution, and find it well adapted to the purpose 
suggested in the preface. it must prove @ valuable 
work for the scholar, the Statesman, and the legal pro- 
fession, and will be usetul to a 1 who desire a correct un- 
derstanding of the Constitution of the Republic in 
which we live.” 

From Theophilus Parsons, L.L, D, Dane Professor 
Yo Law in Harvard University. 

“This small volume embodies the results of wide re- 
search und of intelligent industry, and contains 4 vast 
amount of interesting and valuable intormation. It is 
indispensable to every one who desires to understand 
the tormation, the coustruction, and the operation of 
our national Constitution.” 


From Hon, W. P. Fessenden, U. 8. Senator from 
Maine. 


“A compilation, such as this appears to be, is much 
needed, and L have no doubt that asa text book the 
work will be of great value. The plan is a good one, 
and, so far as I can judge, has been faithfully carried out. 
By tracing the hiswory of each clause of the Constitution, 
together with the reasons for its adoption, and append- 
ing the judicial construction, if auy, under one Lead, 
you will present at one view a mass of important infor- 
mation which could only be otherwise acquired at a 
great expense of time and labor.” 


From Hon. D. 8. Dickinson, formerly U. 8. Senator 
and Governor of New York. 

“T heve examined the general plan of the work you 
propose to publish, and, sv far as 1 can judge from the 
preface, table of contents, and specimen sheets before 
me, L regard it with exceeding favor, With your plan 
successfully executed, it cannot fail to be replete with 
interest and instruction, and I shall, for one, await its 
publicutiun with anxiety.” 

“We heartily commend this useful work as calculated 
to promote attention to the elements of constitutional 
law. It is a patriotic duty, devolving on every good 
citizen, to endeavor to understand the theory of the 
Fed ral Cynstitution, and we know of no more authen- 
tic sources of infurmation than the words of its found- 
ers.”"—Buston Post. 

“This is a political manuel of a new and superior or- 
der, and of more than a temporary use or interest. Mr. 
Towle has executed his scheme with care and skill, and 
has given us a@ work which presents io a convenient 
form, both for study and reierence, such a mass of infur- 
mation and documents as is nowhere else brought to- 
gether in such @ compact and useful form.”—Bosion Ad- 
veortiser. 48-3r 


MERICAN STOCK JOURNAL.—Tus 

A THigp VOLUME commences January Ist, 1861. 
Devote: to matters relating tu domestic animals. The 

largest and cheapest paper of the kind in the world.— 

Published Munthly, at No. 25 Park Ruw, New York. 

Price $1.00 per year in advance. Specimen copies 

gratis. Db. é LINSLEY, Kuitor and Proprietor, 
49 4t OTIS F. R. WAITE, Associate Editor. 


Horse kowers, Threshers ana 
Cleaners ! 
frT°s 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Uircular Saw Leonard Smith s 
Smut Machines, PENFIELD’, 
No, 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
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Cure Gough, Cold, Hoarseness, Influ- 
r 


Catarrh, 
Clear and give strength to 


the voice of 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS, 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough 
or “common cold” in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
oe rawr the ae Pin a Bronchial Troches, 
containing demulcent ingredients, allay Pul d 
Bronchial Irritation. i i May cB 


“That trouble in my Throat, (for which 
the ‘ Troches’ are a specific) have made me 
often a mere whisperer.” 





BROWN’S 


Troches bp i‘ ai WILLIS, 
r . 
BEOWN'sleear ecommend their use to PuBLic SPraK 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 
‘Troches| “Have proved extremely serviceable for 


HOARSENESS.” 
BROWN’S REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“Almost instant relief in the distressing 
Troches|labor of can | aT to Asthma,” 
BEV. A. C. EGGLESTON, 


BROWN’S| “Contain no opium or wae | — 
DR. A. A. HAYES, 
Troches hemist, Boston. 
“A simple and pleasant combination for 
BROWN'S| Coughs, oo.” 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Troches Boston, 
“ Beneficial in Bronchitis.” 
BROWN’S DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
Boston, 
Troches} 


“T have proved them excellent for Whoop- 
ing Cough. REV. H. W. WARREN, 


BROWN’S Boston. 
“ Beneficial when compelled to speak suf 
Troches)|fering from Cold.” 
REV. 8. J. ANDERSON, 
BROWN’S St. Louts, 
“Hfectual in removing Hoarseness and Ir- 
Trochesjritation of the Throat, so common with 
Speakers and Singers. 

BROWN’S Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, 

La Grange, Ga. 


Troches Teacher of Music, Southern 
Female College. 
BROWN’S| “Great benefit when taken before and af- 


ter preaching as they prevent Hoarseness, 
Wroches|From their past effect, I think they will be 


of permanent advantage to me.” 
BROWN’S R 


EV. E. ROWLEY, A. M. 
Troches/(" Sold by all Druggists at 
[eee RIVE 





President of Athens age eS 
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MICHIGAN | SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


O* and after Monday, Nov. 26th, 1860, Passenge1 

Trains will run as follows: 

FROM DETROIT~Mai anv Express PAssENGER.— 
Daily except Sunday, at 10.20 A. M., arriving in 
Toledo 1.20 P. M.— Adrian 1.50 P. M., connecting 
with Express Train tor Chicago, arriving in Chica- 
go, at 11.00 P. M. 

CHI0AGO AND CINCINNATI Express.—Daily except 
Sunday, at 9.80 P. M., arriving Toledo at 12.80 A. 
M.—Adrian 1,20 A. M., connecting with Express 
Train for Chicago, arriving Chicago at 10.80 A. M. 

FROM TOLEDO—Caicaco Express.—Via Old Road, 
daily except Mondays at 12,15 A. M., arriving at 
Chicago at 10.30 A. 

Western Matt anp Day Express.—Daily except 
Sundays, at 12.40 P. M., via Old Road, arriving at 
Chicago 11.00 P. M. 

Are Ling AccomMopaTIwNn.—Daily except — 
at 9,00 A. M., arriving at Elkhart 6.80 P. ML, Chi- 
cago 11.00 P. M. 

JACKSON ACCOMMODATION.—Daily onan Sundays, 
at 1.50 P. M., arriving 4t Jackson 6.15 P. M., Ad- 
rian 8.45 P M, 

FROM CHICAGO—Mat anp Express.—Daily except 
Sundays, via Old Road, at 6.00 A. M., — To 
ledo at 83.40 P. M., Detroit via Adrian at 6,00 P. M. 

New Yorx Express.—Daily except Saturdays, at 
6.80 P. M., arriving Toledo 4.20 A. M., Detroit via 
Adrian at 6.15 A. M. 

FROM ADRIAN—For Jaoxson,—At 9.15 A. M., and 
8.15 A. M., Daily except Sundays, arriving Jack- 
son 11.15 A. M., and 6.15 P. M. 

For Drrroin—At 3.03 a, M. and 2.35 P. M., arriv- 
ing Detroit at 6.15 A. M., and 600 P. M. 


CONNECTIONS: 

Trains connect at TOLEDO with Cleveland & Toledo 
R. R. fur Sandusky, Cincinnati, Norwalk, Cleveland, 
Erie, Dunkirk, Butfalo, Niagara Falls, Albany, N. York, 
Boston, Pittsburg, Harrisburg and Philadeiphia—with 
Dayton and Michigan Road, for Dayton, Hamilton-and 
Cincinnati—with Wabash Valley Road, for Fort Wayne 
and pvihts Southwest—At DETROIT with Grand Trunk 
Railway, for Sarnia, Toronto, Prescvtt, Moutreal, Que- 
bec, Portland and ‘Boston—with Great Western Railway 
for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, New York, and Bos.. 
ton, also with the Detroit and Milwaukee Rail Road, for 
Grand Rapids, Grand Haven, and intermediate stations. 
At ADRIAN with trains for Monroe and Detroit and 
Jackson. At WHITE PIGEON with trains fur Con- 
stantine and Three Rivers. At ELKHART, with traiu 
for Goshen, Ligonier, Randalville, and station on Air 
Line Road—at the Orossing of the New Albany and Sa- 
lem Road, with trains for Lafayette, Green Castle, and 
New Albany—At CHICAGO, with Chicago and Rock 
Island, Galena, Milwaukee, Ckicago, Burlington and 
Quincy—North West Kuilway—Chicago, Alvon and St. 
Louis, Illinois Central, and to all points West and South, 

(ee Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 

Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’t, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit 7-tf 


’ 
THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY, 

AND HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER. 

A MONTHLY PERIODICAL devoted to the Dissem- 
ination of Practical and Reliable Information on the 
Culture of Fruits, FLowers, CULINARY VEGETABLES, 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ; On the Management 
of Hot and Greenhouses, Vineries, Orchard and Forcing 
Houses, and on the Culture of Exotic Fruits and Flow- 
ers; and Landsea e-Gardeniug, Rural Architecture, and 
Rustic Adornments. And to furnishing the Latest Dis- 
coveries, Improvements, and Inventions of Horticultu- 
ral character in the kindred Arts and Sciences, such as 
Botany, Entomology, Chemis:ry, Mechanics &. And 
also, to afford an effective and economical Advertising 
Medium to Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 

EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 

Formerly Head Gardener to Cileb Cope, Esq., at Spring- 

brook, and at the Bartram Botanic Garden, near Phil- 

adelphia; Graduate of the Rvyal Botanic Garden, 

Kew, London, England; Member of the Academy ot 

Natural Sciences, Author of * The American Hand- 

Book of Ornamental Trees, &c.” Assisted by an able 

oon of AMERICAN and FOREIGN OORRES- 

PONDENTS, 


It is published on the first of every month, at the of- 


fice, 
No. 28 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
where all business communications should be addressed, 


Terms of Subscription. 
One copy for oue years payable in pArgnonar-Bi 4 








Two copies ae 

Five * % ---- 400 
Ten * * % in. 1a 
Fifteen sad - “ ----10 00 
Twent: « as « o---12 00 


qr" The THIRD VOLUME commences on the first of 
January, 1861, Sample copies furnished gratis on ap- 
plication. 48-4t 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 
At ANGERS, France, 


HE PROPRIETOR OF THESE NURSERIES, the 
most extensive in the world, has the honor to inform 
his numerous frends and the public that Lis Outalogue 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Rose’, Seed- 
ng Fruit Stocks, éc., for t e present season, is now 
ready and at their disposal. Apply to 


BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 








4 8toam 51 Cedar Stieet, New York. 


FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES 





PRICE, $40. 
The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 
SEWING MACHINE. 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
pina assert that never before the introduction ot 
this machine has the want been full supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of. cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no prooten use to any one save the “agents” who have 
robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
a hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew 
ing Machines, Yet they know there are really ov 
and@ useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments bay ge more time to master and keep 
in order than can he spared from other duties. We 
have submitted this machine to the critical judgment 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put. it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ex 
p nsive machines in all respects, and inthe following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and faction, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth. 

8. In the ease with which one may learn to use it, 
from its working equally well whichever way the wheel 
is turned, 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi 
nal spools,both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” asi n 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at our Sslesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send for a circular containing full des- 
cription of it. 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 
en with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 


WM. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Merei1i Boor, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 
P. O. Drawer 881. 28-ly Detroit, Mich, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


AND THE 


BRITISH REVIEWS, 


L. SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to publish 
the following leading British Periodicals, viz: 


THE LONDON @ VARTERL Y (Conservative). 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ( Whig). 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIE W (Free Church.) 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 

BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE ( Tory.) 











The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 
der these publications unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will vccupy a middle ground 
between the hastily written news-items, crude specula- 
tions, and flying rumors of the daily journal, and the 
ponderous tome of the future historian, written after 
the living interest and excitement of the great political 
events of the time shall have passed away. It is to 
these periodicals that readers must look for the only in- 
telligible and reliable history of current events, and as 
such, in addition to their well.established literary. scien- 
tific, and theological character, we urge them upon the 
consideration of the reading public. 

EARLY COPIES, 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, in- 
asmuch 9s they can now be placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers about as soon as the original editions. 


TERMS. 
Per ann. 

For any one of the four Reviews...-....-. $3 

For any two of the four Reviews.....-.-.- 5 00 
For any three of the four Reviews...-.... 7 00 
For all four of the Reviews. ............-- 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine..--.-.. .... . 8 00 
For Blackwood and one Review........-. 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews---..----. 7 00 


For Blackwoud and three Reviews ........ 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews....10 00 
Money current in the State where issued will be re- 


ceived at par. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent, from the above 
prices will be allowed to Cruns ordering four or more 
of any one or more of the above works, Thus: Four 
copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to 
one address for $9; four copies of the fuur Reviews and 
Blackwood for $80; and sv on. 

POSTAGE, 

In all the principal cities and towns these works will 
be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the postage to any part of the United States will 
be but Twenty-four centsa year for Black wood, and but 
Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Perfodi- 
cals above nained is $31 per annum. 

Remittances for avy of the above publications shoald 
always be addressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
48 No. 54 Gold Street, New York. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

HE Advertiser, having been restored to yealth ina 
T few weeks bya very simple remedy, after having 
suffered several years with a severe lung affection, and 
that dread disease, Consumption—is anxious to make 
known to his fellow-suffercrs the means of cure. 

To all who desire it, he will send 9 copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, which they will finda 
sure Cure for Consumption, Astama, Baoncuitis, &c, 
The only ubject of the advertiser in sending the Pre 
scription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread infurma- 
tion whieh he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cust them 
nothing, and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the preserijtion will please address 

Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburgh, 








44-ly Kings county, New York. 


W. E. BRAMAN & C0’S 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue AMALGAMATION oF LANGUAGES.—There {s a grow- 
ing tendency in this age to appropriate the most ex- 
pressive words of other languages, and after a while to 
spoonpornte them into our own; thus the word Cephalic 
which is from the Greek, signifying “for the head,” is 
now becoming popularized in connection with Mr, 
Spalding’s great Headache remedy, but it will soon be 
used in @ more general wip and the:word Cephalic will 
become as common as Electrotype and many others 
whose distinction as foreign words has been worn away 
by common usage until they seem “native and to the 
manor born.” 














’ardly Realized. 


Hi ‘ad ‘n ‘orrible ‘orrible ‘eadache this hatternoon, 
hand Istepped into the hapothecaries hand says hi to 
the man, “Can you hease me of an ‘eadache?” “Does 
it hache ‘ard,” says ’e, “ Hexceedingly,” says hi, hand 
upon that ’e gave mea Cephalic Pill, hand pon me ’onor 
it wah me so quick that I ‘ardly realized [ ‘ad ’ad an 
eadache. 





er" Heavaocne is the favorite sign by which nature 
makes known any deviation whatever from the natu 
state of the brain, and viewed in this light may be 
looked on as a safeguard intended to give notice of dise 
ease which might otherwise escape attention, till too 
late to be remedied; and its indications should never be 
neglected. _ Headaches may be classified understwo 
names,viz: Symptomatic and Idiopathic, Symptoms of 
Headashe 1s exceedingly common and is the precursor 
of a great variety of diseases, among which are Apoplexy, 
Gout, Rhematism and all febrile diseasvs. In its ner- 
vous form it is sympathetic of disease of the stomach 
constituting sick head: of hepatic diseases consti- 
tuting bilious headache, of worms, constipation and 
other disorders of the bowels, as well as venal and uter- 
ine affections, Disease of the Heart are very frequently 
attended with Headaches; Anwmia and plethora are 
also affections which frequently ion headach 
Idiopathic Headache is also very common, being usually 
distinguished by the name of nervoue headache, somée- 
times coming on suddenly in a state of apparently sound 
health and prostrating at once the mental and physical 
ams pe and in other instances it comes on slowly here 
«lded by depression of spirits or acerbity of temper. In 
most instances the pain is in the front of the head, over 
one or both eyes, and sometimes provoking vomiting 3 
under this class may also be named Neuralgia, 

For the treatment of either class of Headache the 
Cephalic Pills have been found a sure and safe remedy 
relieving the most acute pains in a few minutes, and 
by its subtle power eradicating the diseases of which 

cadache is the unerring index. 








Briveet.—Missus wants you to send her a box of 
Cephalic Glue, no, a bottle of Prepared Pills,—but I'm 
thinking that’s rot just it naithe:; but perhaps ye'll 
be afther knowing what it 1. Ye see she’s nigh dead 
and gone with the Sick Headache, and wants some more 
or that same as relaived her before. 

Druggist.—You must mean Spalding’s Cephalic Pills. 

Bridget.—Och! sure now and you've said it, here's the 
bag and giv me the Pills and don’t be all day about it 
aither. 





Constipation or Costiveness. 


Not one of the “many ills flesh is heir to” is so prevalent, 
so little understood, and so much neglected as Costive- 
ness. Often originating in carelessness, sedentary habits; 
it is regarded as a ee disorder of tuo little consequence 
to excite anxiety, while in reality it is the precurser and 
companion of many of the most fatal and dangerous di- 
senses, and unless early eradicated it will bring the suf- 
ferer to an untimely grave. Among the lighter evils of 
which costiveness is the usual attendant are Headache, 
Colic, Rheumutism, Foul Breath, Piles and others of 
like nature, while a long train of frighttul diseases, such 
as Malignant Fevers, Abscesses, a em Diarrhea, 
Dyspepsia, Apopiexr, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, 
Hypochondriasis, Melancholy and Insanity, first indicate 
their presence in the system by this alarming symptom, 
Not unfrequently the diseases named originate in 
Constipation,but take on an independent existence unless 
the cause is eradicated in an early stage. From 
these considerations it follows that the disorder should 
receive immediate attention whenever it occurs, and no 
person should neglect to get a box of Cephalic Pills ou 
the first appearance of the complain:, as their timely use 
will expell the insidious approaches of disease and des 
troy this dangerous foe to human life, 





A Real Blessing, 


Physician.—Well, Mrs. Jones, how is that headache ? 

Mrs, Jones.—Gone! Doctor, all gone! the pill you 
sent me cured me in just twenty minutes, and I wish 
you would send more so that | can have them handy. 

Physician,—You can get them at any Druggists, Call 
for Cephalic Pills, I find they never fail, and I recom- 
mend them in all cases of Headache. 





Twenty MILLIONS OF DOLLARS SAVED.—Mr. Spald- 
ing has sold two millions of bottles of his celebrated 
Prepared Glue and it is estimated that each bottle saves 
at least ten dollars worth of broken furniture, thus 
making an aggregate of twenty millions of dollars re- 
claimed from total loss by this valuable invention.— 
Having made his Glue a household word, he now pros 
poses to do the world still greater service by curing 
the aching heads with his Cephalic Pills, and if they are 
as good as his Glue, Headaches will suon vauish away 
like snow in July. 








NervousHeadache 


Ut kinds > 


Headache. 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Ner- 
vous or Sick Headavhe may be prevented; and if taken 
at the commencement of an attack immediate relief 
from pain and sickness will be obtained, 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Head- 
ache tou which females are so subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels,—removing Costivee 
ness, 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and 
all persons of sqd@entary habits, they are valuable asa 
Luwative, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, und restoring the natural elas- 
ticity and strength of the whole system. 

The CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long inves- 
tigation and carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have 
prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer- 
ing trom Headache, whether originating in the nervous 
system or from a deranged state of the stomach, 

They are entirely, vegetable in their composition, and 
may be taken at all times with perfect safety without 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any dis- 
agreeable taste renders it easy to administer them to 


children, 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 


The genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Spalding 
on each box. 

Soli by Druggists and all other Dealersin Medicines, 

A Box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 

All orders should be addressed to 

HENRY C, SPALDING, 
48 Cepar Street, New York. 





46-ly 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














Ghe Household. 








“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” PROVERBS. 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 











IMPROMPTU LINES TO AN ABSENT HUS= 
BAND. 


BY ANNA A=. 


Come back to thy home, love, 
O stay not away, 
The hours pass so lonely 
Through the long summer day; 
The children they miss thee 
When evening doth come: 
Come back to thy home, love, 
Return to thy home. 


Come back to my heart, love, 
Return unto me, 

While the sun shines so brightly 
O’er land and the sea; 

Let the sound of thy voice. 
So tender its tone, 

Be heard in thy home, love; 
Once more, dearest, come. 


With emiles we will greet thee, 
Dearest of earth! 

Our hearts they will echo 
With gladness and mirth, 

When the sound of thy footsteps 
Shall be heard at the door— 

Come back to thy home, love, 
And leave us no more, 

Lake Huron Shore, 1860. 


“Hands and Minds.” 


Noticing an essay in a late number of the 
Farmer signed by a school teacher who 
. chooses the odd cognomen of “Silence,” we 
venture a few thoughts called forth by her re- 
marks. Knowing something of the pleasure 
of boarding around and also being somewhat 
versed in the duties of housekeeping, we are 
acquainted with the privileg’s, trials and vex- 
ations of each department. 

Persons are apt to make conversation and 
dwell on what is uppermost in their minds, 
especially if naturally of a sociable disposition. 

Some words of “Silence” were cheering, 
for we find that all females have not been en- 
gaged in politics during the past political cam- 
paign, leaving their dinners and suppers en- 
tirely to Betty, from whose iascomplete hands, 
in amajority of cases, the edibles would be like- 
ly to appear in a very unpalatable style. Not 
that we believe in smothering our talents un- 
der kitchen rubbish, or retailing our petty 
household vexation to those who may enjoy 
the benefits of our housekeeping. 

Living where there is no school, consequent- 
ly no teacher, being pioneers in this northern 
Michigan, we have had time to think and 
read while the greater portion of our country 
was agitated with sectional difficulties and 
political strife. 

But the question is, should we allow our 
hands to so occupy our entire thoughts as to 
prevent the cultivation of our minds; espe- 
cially if we can find leisure is it not our duty 
to improve our minds as well as to devote 
our entire physical and mental energies to the 
house and table. . 

We are not writing to those who neglect 
their households, vainly imagining they are 
excessively literary, like a female whom we 
once met, who because some fifteen or twenty 
lines of blank verse of her composing, once 
appeared in a country vewspaper, on bring 
asked by her daughter for a piece of bread 
and butter exclaimed with well feigned aston- 
ishment, “Ask the girl, child, I don’t know 
where the butter is!” but we write to those 
who are excellent housekeepers, who read the 
“ Farmer,” who often wish that they had the 
time for mentai improvement they had in 
years past; to such we say try to have some 
interesting conversation for the table; some 
entertaining book for the evening; something 
to make your family cheerful and happy. 

Teachers usually talk of their schools and 
its duties, and it requires the good humor and 
judgment of “Silence” to get along without 
creating an uproar in their districts, when 
they are entertained in so many homes. 

Not long since, we were inquiring of a 
friend regarding a teacher whose academy we 
for some time attended and whose whole con- 
versation was formerly on books—Grammat- 
ical, Geographical and Mathematical—and 
were somewhat amused by the feply that he 
talked principally of sheep, having thrown 

aside teaching, which he had followed for 
years and was then devoting his energies to 
farming. Probably had any remark called 
his attention to his former profession, he 
would have been as literary as ever. 

Will not our teachers that board around, 
and who may in days to come be worthy 
housekeepers, try and suggest themes for con- 
versation, useful and entertaining, in families 
where they may sojourn while fulfilling their 
duties of the season. ANNA a—, 





Stare 





Ir is mentioned as a curious circumstance that 
awatch should be perfectly dry when it has a 
running spring in it, 





° A Ten Days’ Tour. 
t BY SLOW JAMIE, 
ry rose 
+ I was called last week on professional busi- 

ness to Steuben county, Indiana. As it would 

require a ride of twenty-five wiles to take me 
| to the railroad, and another of twenty to car- 
‘ry me thence to my destination, I thought 
I might as well go by private conveyance the 
| whole way, which at most could not be over 
| one hundred and fifteen miles. Accordingly. 
on Tuesday the thirteenth of November, I 
mounted my pony and with my saddle bags 
behind me set out in old-fashioned style— 
A pleasant ride of twenty-seven miles brought 
me to Ann Arbor, where I spent the rest of 
the day very profitably. At the University, 
I saw Dr. Tappan for the first time. He has 
a high forehead, a mild but expressive eye, 
and a countenance indicative of that kindness 
which it is well known secures the good will 
ofall his students. In lecturing, his utterance 
is not loud, but clear and distin‘. 
I spent three hours in the museum of the 
college, and found the time all too short. A 
thousand specimens of mineralogy, a8 many 
shalis of all varieties, a multitude of preserved 
reptiles and stuffed birds and beasts, to say 
nothing of the fine arts, afforded a delightful 
feast to the eye. The amateur might spend 
weeks there and still come away unsatisfied. 
I had not time to take even a glance at the li- 
brary. Ann Arbor bids fair to become the 
Athens, not of Michigan, but of America, 
Wednesday morning I mounted again and 
pursued my way svuth-west, through a fine 
agricultural country. The weather you re- 
member was delightful. The sun shone 
through the blue haze of Indian summer, and 
the industrious farmers improved the oppor- 
tunity to gather in the remains of a fruitful 
harvest. The rich juice came foaming from 
the cider press, the heaps of golden corn en- 
larged before the busy huskers, and the rapid 
stream of wheat pouring from the noisy ma- 
chine, gave promise of bread to thousands, 
perhaps beyond the sea. 
A little after noon, I stopped at a farmer’s 
house for retreshment, when I remembered 
that they had taken the last of my silver at 
Ann Arbor for my horse-fare. I told the 
good people that unless they could change 
a bill I could not pay them for their trouble; 
they said it mattered not. As they had din- 
ner over and I would not be allowed to pay, 
I declined taking any refreshment, but only 
desired my animal fed, but the more I insisted 
ol my own way, the more they would not list- 
en, They hurried ma up a hasty cup of eof: 
fee, filled my pockets with mellow apples, and 
sent me on my way, rejoicing, not that I had 
got my dinner, for that was a small matter, 
but that so much generous kindness was yet 
to be found. Insome places kindness can be 
bought with love, in more places with money, 
in a very few localities it can not be had for 
either love or money. But there are spots in 
the world where it is as a Scotch poet says— 
“A fountain bursting from the heart, 

Which travels on its way, 


And channels deeper as it runs 
The joy of life’s young day.” 


As I passed through the corner of Jackson 
county and on into Hillsdale, I found a coun- 
try more picturesque, but perhaps not so rich. 
Sharp peaks, and abrupt hollows, diversified 
the landscape; still they were not too steep 
for cultivation. I also noticed something 
which I have rarely seen in Ohio, and never 
in Pennsylvania—deep basins which would 
be ponds or lakes but for the want of water. 
Sometimes they resembled wash-bowls and 
sometimes canoes, but oftener they looked 
like nothing earthly but themselves, But 
whatever their shape was, they were beauti- 
fal. The absence of water indicated a porous 
soil; the timber was generally oak, and I 
have no doubt the soil was good for wheat, 
but not so well suited to grass, Still I no- 
ticed some good herds of cattle and hand 

some flocks of sheep. The latter might well 
be good, for they were often turned into the 
wheatfields to eat down its heavy top-growth, 
Whether this was good economy or not, the 
owners knew better than I. And as they 
asked no advice from me, I gave them no 
counsel and got as much thanks. 

The eastern part of Hillsdale, J found much 
improved since 1856. Handsowe white 
houses had taken the place of log cabins, the 
plow had encroached on the rabbit and wild 
turkey, and signs of general thrift prevailed 
everywhere. On Thursday night I reached 
my destination safe and well, but with a dis- 
tressing pain in my side, from being so long in 
the saddle, to which for the last six years I 
have been but little accustomed. I had rid- 
den thirty miles that afternoon. 

Some of our readers will be glad to hear 
that brother French is well. He is as humor- 
ous as ever, but not quite so fat. His domes- 
tic garden has been beautified with the fourth 

flower—a daughter four weeks of age. 





Four days were pleasantly spent in religious 
communion with his people. To some the 
worship of God may be an irksome duty. I 
confess their taste is very different from mime. 
Even though the Biblo were a fable and death 
a perpetual sleep, still the practice of religion 
will not be lost labor, for it brings its reward 
with it. If it be only a dream it is certainly 
avery pleasant one. Four years is a short 
time, yet it had wrought many changes on the 
little congregation. Some had gone to other 
places, some had gone to their final reward, 
and a few had turned aside in the paths of 
folly. But the changes are not all for the 
worse. If old faces were gone, new ones 
were there; some of them too were little bright 
faces, the hope of a coming age. 

True to our Savior’s injunction, I did not 
go from house to house, but abode in the 
place I first entered. The accomodations 
were good, but that was Jittle tome. I have 
often enjoyed myself in the humblest cabin. 
I have sometimes been uncomfortable in the 
stately mansion. But I was entertained in- 


deed. I found there one of those old fash- 


ioned grandmothers, which are seldom seen 
now, except in pictures, with the snufi-box, 
the great frilled cap, and the dignified air.— 
They have a certain stern look, but it covers 
a great deal of real kindness. Their concern 
extends to the comfort of all, they have a 
particular care for cats, children and ministers. 
When I could spare an hour from my books, 
the kind hostess led me a ramble among the 
heights of Donegal. However much there 
may be to censure in Ireland, and however 
much some may be inclined to laugh at it, my 
heart’s sympathies are still in the Green and 
weeping Isle. From an early day, it was call- 
ed among foreigners, the “ Isle of Saints,” and 
there still have been a few of its inhabitants, 
who gave it a title to the name. She told 
me of the great meetings they used to hold 
out of doors there on communion occasions. 
They all carried their swords (so they poetic- 
ally named their pocket bibles) and all joined 
in singing the psalm. It was necessary to 
read the psalm line by line, although they 
could nearly all repeat them in the good old 
Scottish version, but it was necessary thus to 
keep the singers, in so large an assembly, all 
together; and the volume of sound swelled up 
like the roar of the sea. 

She entertained me with anecdotes of Mr. 
White, who without elocution or ornament, 
could hold such an assembly enchained from 
morning to night, with a pure stream of 
thought. She told me, too, of Mr. Fullerton, 
whose every word was carefully weighed, and 
every sentence a sermon in itself. She talked 
of Mr. Alexander, whose fervid eloquence 
could stir up the blood of the coldest. Once 
he preached all day out of doors in the rain. 
Those who had umbrellas gave them to the 
aged and females who might have none, and 
stood uncovered themselves, yet there was no 
complaining, for when the fire was burning 
within, outward cold was lightly regarded.— 
She remembered also Mr. Stavely, whose ter- 
rible earnestness instructed the ignorant and 
stirred up the learned. 

On Tuesday rrorning, bidding kind friends 
a reluctant farewell, I set out home. The 
weather by this time was changed. Gloomy 
clouds overspread the sky, and ‘the snow fell 
in feathery flakes. However this change only 
verified the saying of Solomon that, “He 
hath mad: everything beautiful in his season.” 
If brigh: sunshine stimulates to action, gloomy 
weather lulls to repose. The exhibition of 
pleasant sights, the exjoyment of friendly in- 
tercourse, and the lung continued stretch of 
intellectual exercise, had raised my blood al- 
most to a feverish excitement. A longer con- 
tinuance of it would have been dangerous to 
my health. The gloom of snowy weather was 
really pleasant and I rode along in silence.— 
When night came it found me better dispos- 
ed to sleep, than I had been for a week. Nor 
was my journey back devoid of enlivening in- 
terest. The clangor of wild geese as they 
flew over my head, bending their course to 
the south-west, and even the whirring of the 
wild duck’s wing as it sprang from the lakelet, 
reminded me that other travelers were 
abroad as well as myself. Besides I had 
gained so many thoughts from others, 
as well as from observation, that to ru- 
minate on them, kept me in employ during 
my long ride. AsI approached within a few 
miles of Ann Arbor, about dark, a large black 
dog bounded up and pursued me with a pe- 
culiar interrupted bark. Ina minute he ran 
before me and stopped at a bridge. I saw by 
the dim moon light that the planks had been 
removed fur repairs. The moment I turned 
down to the fording, he turned quietly back 
to his, bed. He need not have been at the 
pains to warn me, for large stones had been 
placed across the road, to give due notice.— 





Still I was thankfal to the poor brute, as if 





his pains had been necessary. Dogs and chil- 
dren often put themselves to trouble to tell 
what we know already, and only get laughed 
at for their pains. This is neither right nor 
generous. Commendation is all the reward 
the poor creatures expect, and he is a churl 
who will not give. 

In Amn Arbor a congregation was waiting 
on me in the Methodist Church, but I had 
been so detained with the snow which balled 
on my horse’s feet that it was past the hour 
before I got in, Hastily swallowing a cup of 
tea I repaired to the house where a respecta- 
ble, audience were in waiting, and if I did not 
impart any benefit, at least received something 
by the law of reaction,, The next day, which 
was yesterday, I again visited the university 
and then came home. And now Iam writing 
this with the pen in one hand, and the ink- 
stand in the other to keep it from a laughing 
codger of nearly two summers. Pleasant as 
the trip has been, and although I put my hand 
on my side every now and then with pain, yet 
I feel happier here than I did any where else. 
So true it is that a home isa home be it ever 
so homely. Happy they who find a home in 
heaven. 





THE WATER-KELPIE. 


A FAIRY TALE. ~—FEOM THE INDEPENDENT, 
ee 


Once upon a time, a race of fairies, called 
Gnomes, lived under the earth, They were 
strange little beings, with dull eyes and yel- 
low faces; but they did no harm, and lived in 
peace. 

They never saw the sun; but they had 
lamps much brighter than our gas-light, 
which burned day and night, year after year. 

They had music, but it was the music of 
silver be!ls and gold harps, not half so sweet 
as the singing of birds and the babbling of 
brooks. 

There were no flowers in the kingdom, but 
plenty of gems. There were trees, to be 
sure, but they bore apples of gold and cher- 
ries of raby stones, which the Gnomes ate 
with great relish. 

They heaped up piles of gold and diamonds 
as high as your head, and none of the Gnomes 
ever thought of building a house of anything 
coarser than precious stones. 

You would have believed you were dream- 
ing, if you could have walked through the 
streets of their cities. They were paved 
with white marble, and the palaces twinkled 
in the gas lamp-light like a million stars. 

They lived a stupid sort of life, and cared 
for little but eating and sleeping; but what 
could be expected of creatures without souls? 
I am afraid some human beings do not be- 
have much better than they did. 

Now, there was among these a young girl 
called Moneta, who thought she would like to 
come out from under the ground, and see the 
earth for herself. Moneta had heard that 
fairies who marry mortals receive the gift of 
an immortal soul; so she was determined to 
go. The Gnomes declared, with one voice, 
that if she went she should not be allowed to 
come back. Anold Gnome who had seen 
the world, took her one side and said: 

“My dear Moneta, since you are resolved 
to go, I will tell you a secret: Mortals are 
a higher race than ourselves, it is true; but 
they love money better than their own souls, 
So I advise you to load yourself with as much 
gold as you can carry.” 

So Moneta put on a heavy dress of spun 
gold, which was woven in such a manner that 
at every motion she made it let fall a fine 
shower of gold-dust. She filled the sleeves 
with jaspers and rubies, and hid in her bosom 
diamonds enough to purchase a kingdom.— 
Then she ascended a steep ladder, and knock- 
ed on the marble ceiling, using the charm 
which the Gnome had bidden her: 

“ Mother earth, mother earth, set me free.” 

At her words, there was a sound as of an 
earthquake, and a little space was left just 
large enough for her to crawl through.— 
When she had reached the sarface, the earth 
closed again, and she was left seated upon a 
rock. The light of the sun dazzled her eyes 
so much that she hid her face in her lap— 
Thus she sat for a long while, not knowing 
whither to go, tilla young man chanced to 
come that way, who said: 

“ What do you there?” 

She raised her face at his words, but so 
surprised and charmed was she with the great 
beauty of the strange youth, that she could 
not uttera word. At the same time, the 
young man could hardly refrain from smiling, 
for she was as yellow as an orange, and he 
thought her the ugliest little creature he had 
ever beheld. But he said: 

“Come with me to my mother’s house 
and you shall refresh yourself with cake and 
wine.” 

She arose to follow him, and, as she walk- 
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dress at every step. The young man thought 
he would like such a rich maiden for his wife, 
and he said such loving words, with such 
sweet smiles, that in time she became his 
bride. So great was her love for him, that 
she forgot her lost home under the earth; 
and every morning she placed in his hand a 
precious stone:—then he always kissed her, 
and said, “ Dear Moneta,” 

But at last the diamonds and jaspers and 
rubies were all gone, and more than that, 
she was fast losing her power of shedding 
gold-dust. Then her husband frowned on her 
and no longer said 4 Dear Moneta.” , 

Yet all this while she was growing beauti- 
ful, and the light of a pure soul shone though 
her eyes. 

At length a little daughter was born, as 
lovely as a water-spirit, with hair line threads 
of gold, Now he watched the ba!ve when it 
cried—for Moneta had wept drops of molten 
gold before receiving the gift of human tears 
—and he hoped the child would do the same, 
But when he found it was only a mortal in- 
fant, he shut his heart against the babe. — 
The wife wept in silence, for she saw how it 
was, 

“ He does not care for the child,” eaid she, 
“and since I have lost my fairy gifts, he loves 
me no longer.” . 

The mother would have wished to die, only 
her sweet babe comforted her heart. 

One day as she was sitting by the shore of 
the lake, a Water-Kelpie saw her weeping, 
and came to her in the form of a white-haired 
old man, saying: 

“Beautiful lady, why do you weep? Come 
with me to my kingdom under the waters,— 
My people are always happy.” 

Then she looked where he bade her, and 
saw afar down under the waters, a beautiful 
city paved with red and white coral. The 
Kelpie said: 

“ Will you go down?” 

‘*No,” answered Moneta, “I cannot go 
yet.” 

But the Kelpie came every day and said, 
* Will you go now?” 

So one day Moneta carried her child to 
its father, hoping he would kiss its sweet face, 
but he said with a frown, 

“Take it away? If I had no wife and child, 
then this palace and all the gold would be 
mine.” 

Then the wife said to her husband: 

“T have loved you truly, but you no longer 
care for Moneta. [ will go away with the 
little child, and all our gold shall be yours.— 
Farewell.” 

Then she embraced him, weeping bitterly. 

His heart was stirred within him, and he 
would have followed, but did not know whith 
er she had gone. 

Soon the Water-Kelpie appeared, in the 
form of a horse, and ran before him, neighing 
fiercely, and breathing fire from his mouth.— 
It is well known that in this way the kelpies 
waro people that some one has gone under 
the waters. 

The man followed the Kelpie. His heart 
was full of grief, and all his love for his wife 
and child came back to him. 

He looked into the lake and saw tho fair 
city. Moneta was sitting, crowned with 
pearls, and twining about her fingers the soft 
hair of the child. 

He shouted, ‘Come back, O Moreta !” but 
she heard him net. 

He went every day to the same spot, and 
never left it till he had seen his wife and 
child. 

He did not care for his palace and his gold; 
—the palace was empty, and the gold could 
not speak. 

* Alas!” thought he. “If 1 could only 
hear Moneta’s voice—if I could hold the 
child in my arms once more !” 

Now he cared for nothing but to gaze into 
the waters at Moneta and his child. 

One day the Water Kelpie came to him in 
the form of a man. 

“Why sit you here, sighing like the north 
wind?’ said the Kelpie. 

“T have loved gold better than my wife 
and child,” said the man, “and now my wife 
and child are gone, and only the gold is left; 
but I no longer care for it.” 

“Ah, ha!” said the Kelpie, “I have seen 
men like you. You should have thought of 
these thiugs before. Now, if you bad your 
wife and child back again, I dare say you 
would treat they as badly as ever!” 

“No, no,” eried the man; “ I would prize 
them above my gold. Nay, I would love 
them better than my life !” 

“ Hold,” said the Kelpie. “If I will give 
you back your wife and child, will you give 
me your chests of gold?” 

“ Oh yes!” cried the man. 

“ Stay,” said the Kelpie, “ will you give me 
your palace too?” 

“That I will, gladly,” cried the man. 





ed, a fine shower of gold-dust fell from her 





“Not so fast.” returned the Kelpie. “Mo- 
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neta and the child are worth more than these; 
will you give me your palace, and your gold, 
and ten years of your life?” 

“ With all my heart,” said the man. 

“Go home,” said the Kelpie, “and to-mor- 
row they shall be with you—your wife and 
child.” 

When the morrow came the husband and 
wife wept for joy at meeting once more, and 
the husband said : 1 

“Can you forgive me, Moneta?” 

She forgave him, and the three lived to- 
gether for the rest of their lives, as happy as 
mortals can be, and the man said: 

“ Now I know that gold cannot make one 
happy, but that my wife and child are better 
than all else in the world besides.” 








THE RAPIDS=-ST. LAWRENCE- 


BY OHARLES SANGSTER. 
All peacefully gliding, 
The waters dividing, 
The indolent batteau moved slowly along. 

The rowers light-hearted, 

From sorrew long parted, 

the dull moments with laughter and song: 
“ Hurrsh for the rapid! that merrily, merrily 
Gambols and leaps on its tortuous way; 
Soon we will enter it, cheerily, cheerily, 
Pleased with its freshness and wet with its spray.’ 


More swiftly careering, 
The wild rapid nearing, 
They dash down the stream like a terrified steed; 
The surges delight them, 
No.terrors affright them, 

Their voices keep pace with the quickening speed: 
“ Hurrah for the rapid! that merrily, merrily 
Shivers its arrows against us in play; 

Now we have entered it, cheerily, cheerily, 
Onur spirits are light as its feathery spray,,’ 


Fast downward they’re dashing, 

Each fearless eye flashing,' 
Though danger awaits them on every side; 

Yon rock—see it frowning! 

They strike— some are drowning! 

But downward they speed with the merciless tide: 
No voice cheers rapid, that angrily, angrily 
Shivers their bark in its maddening play ; 
Gaily they entered it—heedlessly, recklessly, 
Mingling their lives with its treacherous spray. 





“THAT BOY, SIDNEY.” 


BY MES. H, E, G. AREY, IN HOME MONTHLY. 


“Upon my word, that child is in the par- 
lor, and I told him not to go,” said Mrs. Bub- 
bleton, with a weary sigh. ‘ How shali I ev- 
er teach him obedience? He is an organiz- 
ed rebellion—un irrepressible conflict! My 
very life is worried out of me with trying to 
bring him to terms.” 

“I would stop trying,” said Aunt Mary, 
with a smile. 

* You don’t know anything about it ,Mary,” 
returned Mrs, Bubbleton, raising her voice a 
trifle from its complaining tone. “Your 
children have all been quiet, well behaved 
children, and so have mine, until this one. 
But he never has acknowledged my authori. 
ty from the moment he was old enough to 
know he had a will of his own. And he has 


‘ always known it. The first time I saw him 


he sat bolt upright, looking me in the eye as 
if he knew he was master.” 

“Look at him now,” she added, starting 
from her seat, as the fall of something in the 
parlor broke upon her flow of speech, 
“ Here he has torn one of my new chairs all 
to pieces. He was crazy to get hold of them 
when they came. That was the reason I shut 
him out of the parlor, and now he has taken 
the first opportunity to steal in in opposition 
to my orders. He has broken the carving off 
the top, I dare say;” and she took hold of 
the child with one hand, and with the other 
attempted to raise the chair he had upset.— 
The child clung desperately to the chair, and 
in the effort to lift it, the bottom fell out. 

“ Oh, look a there!” exclaimed Sidney, dr>p- 
ping his mother’s hand and the chair at the 
same time, and springing upon the fallen seat. 
“See ’em, see em, mamma; tkere’s engines 
in it. Give me Wallie’s key to wind them 
up, and see’em go, just a little; do, do, mam- 
ma, Justa minute. Ob, mamma, mamma, 
wind ’em up, and let me see ‘em go.” And 
still resisting his mother’s efforts to remove 
his hold from the seat, he showed the intensi- 
ty of his excitement by accompanying his 
rapid speech with a running tattoo of his 
feet upon the floor. 

“You've disobeyed me, my child,” said 
Mrs. Bubbleton. “I told you not to come 
into the parlor, end here you are ruining the 
new chairs, I have waited so long to get.— 
Let go of it, I tell you. You've got to mind 
me.” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! it’s full of engines. 
Sinnie wants to see em go. Just wind ’em 
up once, and see em go. Peas mamma, do, 
do; Sinnie’s mou/ is full of kisses for zou — 
Just wind ’em once, and see ’em go.” 

“You have disobeyed me, Sidney,” and 
Mrs. Bubbleton, with a quiver in her voice. 
“ Mamma can take no kisses from you while 
you are such a naughty boy. Take your 
hand off the chair. I tell you to let go of 
the chair.” But still the child kept up upon 


the chair the hold that his mother was trying 
to loosen, and never paused in his skillful 
pleading, to listen to her commands. 

“TI think you give him too little time, Mar- 
tha,” said Aunt Mary, who had followed her 
sister to the parlor. 

“Time!” exclaimed Mrs. Bubbleton, impa- 
tiently. He takes all my time. I just follow 
him about from place to place, through the 
whole day, to repair the mischief he does.” 

“Perhaps if you gave him more time, he 
would take less,” said Aunt Mary. “See 
here, Sidney. These are not engines; they 
are the springs to the ehair, Look! there 
is no place for a key. They are springs to 
keep the cushion up round and nice. They 
won't go, like your engine.” 

“ He doesn’t listen to you,” said Mrs. Bub- 
bleton. “He never listens to anything but 
his own crazy talk. I never could keep him 
still long enough to teach him anything, He 
is always dancing round in this preposterous 
way.” 

‘ But Sidney was listening. Something in 
Aunt Mary’s voice or eye attracted him, and, 
dropping down beside her, he peered curious- 
ly at the springs, which were visible between 
the straps that formed the bottom of the 
seat, while Aunt Mary explained the differ- 
ence between them and the broken engine 
which was the chief treasure among his di- 
lapidated toys. The spiral coil of the epring 
had seemed to him like the coil which set his 
engine in motion, and the fancy that by wind- 
ing them up, he could set the chair seat in 
motion about the floor, had driven him wild. 

“Aren’t zare no place for ze key?” said he, 
with exceeding g avity, after he had examin. 
ed them this side and that. 

“No,” said Aunt Mary. “But there’s a 
nice place in the chair for this seat. Let’s 
see; is that the way to put it in?” 

“ No; it’s ze ozzer way,” said Sidney, re- 
commencing the dance with which he usually 
accompanied himself on the floor. 

“Do you think it’s the other way? Well, 
Sidney shall help me put it in.” 

“ That's it, that’s it, there!” said Sidney, 
proud of his own importance, as the seat slid 
into its place. 

“There now,” said Aunt Mary, “ we'll go 
in the back parlor. Aunty has got astory to 
tell a nice little boy.” 

“I don’t want to hear any story, 1 want to 
see the rest of ’em, I do, I do,” cried the 
child, jumping up and down, and tossing his 
hands about so that it was next to impossible 
to take hold of him. 

“Qh! do you want to see the rest of them? 
Well, here is this one; we'll look at this.— 
You see this is a rocking chair, and the seat 
won't come outs but we will look under it, 
and then we can see the springs. See how I 
press down upon them, and how they come 
back again, up! They make the seat very 
nice. There is no place for a key in any of 
them. .Now let us go in the back parlor, and 
see if we can find any springs in the chairs 
there;” and the chfld went out willingly with 
her, and she set him at a new play with his 
toys, that occupied bim for at least fifteen 
minutes. y 

“You would have your hands full if you 
were to try to manage him in that way,” said 
Mrs. Bubbleton, with a worried look. 

“I bave no doubt of it,” said Aunt Mary; 
“but perhaps my hands would be no more 
thoroughly filled than yours are, with your 
way of managing him.” 

“You think I don’t manage him at all, I 
suppose I should have thought so if I had 
seen such a child in any other house. But I 
know the task I have had all his life. I 
could bear anything better than a disobedi- 
ent child.” 

“T could bear his eager, impulsive disobe- 
dience better than deception. Many children 
make an outward show of obedience a cover 
for the sly trickery by which they accomplish 
their aims. He is a bundle of energy, eager, 
active, and investigating.” 

“Yes, indeed,” interrupted Mrs. Bubble- 
ton. “His investigations upset all my house- 
hold arrangements from garret to cellar.” 

“ Martha, I don’t think you have a spot of 
room for him in the whole house,” 

“My other children have always found 
room enough.” 

“Yes, for precise, orderly children. He is 
of a larger pattern, and if you fail to make 
more room for him he will make it for him- 
self. I should be carcful how I crushed the 
abundant energy he possesses, He will need 
it all to carry him through the world.” And 
Aunt Mary sighed as she thought of her own 
eldest born, whose mild, gentle temperament, 
attracted every one in his boyhood, but who, 
now, in his manhood, found the rough ways 
of the world too much for his shrinking na- 
ture, 

“Ido not see what I can do for him more 
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than Ido. He has taken me by storm. All 
my leisure is occupied with repairing the 
mischief he does.” 

“ I do not see that you have any leisure.— 
I think you attend too much to household 
matters. You are too ambitious to have 
everything a little better than anybody else. 
If Sidney were my child, I should wish him 
to have a room where he could have his own 
way, and pursue his hammering and _investi- 
gating disposition to his heart’s content. He 
is the best boy in the world when he is satis- 
fied. You have no room that you can well 
give up to him, but you might take the fifty 
dollars you have laid aside for your shawl, 
(your cloak is good enough) and build a 
room opening out of this little hall. It would 
be near enough for you to oversee him, aud 
he could have his toys there, and his imagin- 
ary cars, and horses, and wagons, and such 
carpenter’s tools as you are not afraid to have 
him use, You have a young eagle. I should 
give him room to soar, instead of trying to 
clip his wings, When new things are brought 
into the house, I should show them to him, 
and explain them thoroughly. That is what 
he wants. Those tall ornaments on the man- 
tle-piece have driven him crazy when he has 
seen them, ever since I have been here, until 
yesterday, when I took them down, and let 
him have a thorough investigation of them. 
He was satisfied, and watched them with a 
great deal of quiet pleasure from his low seat, 
afterwards. This morning he came, and slip 
ped his hand in mine, and offered me a kiss, 
and then said, “Aunt Mary, please show me 
the tall things, again.” A few such explana- 
tions would give him the knowledge he is de- 
termined to have, and I think would save 
from the time you use in keeping him away 
from the objects he wishes to examine. Tell 
me, did you ever stop to show and explain 
anything to him, in his life?” 

“l never have time, Mary. He is more 
than my hands full. It is all I can do to keep 
him clothed. He destroys more clothing, it 
seems to me, than all the rest of my children 
together.” 

“TI can’t help thinking that Sidney Bubble- 
ton will pay for his clothes. I have taken a 
grest fancy to your boy, Martha. Look at 
the head he has. You never can keep him 
quiet. ‘There istoo muchof him. He will, 
of necessity, educate himself very rapidl ; 
I think it would be worth your while to take 
the time to direct his education.” 

“Do you know what Aunt Hannah used 
to say? that the woman who allowed her 
children to hinder her in her work was spoil- 
ing them?” 

“* Spoiling them,’ Martha, that. is what she 
said, Her rules were for the wouen who 
bring up their children in the street-school. 
Do you know what bas become of Aunt Han- 
nah’s children? And yet, knowing as you do 
the result of her management, I should think 
from what I see, thar her teaching had had 
its effect upon you. 

“ Well, Mary, I have no doubt that you are 
right; and I am sorry that any other person 
should have to plead my boy’s cause with me. 
But you know how busy I am; and I certain- 
ly cannot suffer him to disobey me.” 

“TI do not believe he would disobey you, if 
you (exeuse me) were reasonable with him. 
You deprive him of that which is, to him, 
the very breath of life. He has no resort 
but to break your orders. You gay he is an 
‘ organized rebellion.’ I think he is, and that 
his rebellion is organized upon about as good 
grounds as that which brought freedom to 
our country.” 

“1 see he has a strong coadjutor in his de- 
fiance to my authority,” said Mrs, Bubbleton, 
with asmile that was not altogether a happy 
one. 

But Mrs. Bubbleton, under the stirring 
surfaee of her own somewhat concentrated 
nature, had a good substratum of common 
sense, and the advice of her sister was not 
useless to her. The shawl which she had 
fancied—without being aware of it, of course 
—would look better than her neighbor's, was 
given up, anda play room for the children 
was built, but the other children were at 
school, and Siduey was inrtalled master of it, 
with such things as could aid his inventive, 
and investigating disposition at his command; 
and his mother did not forgot to explain and 
assist him, aand to enjoy his happiness with 
him; though, to tell the truth, she was often 
sorely tempted to put him back under the 
strait jacket of cold, unsympathizing author- 
ity. And Sidney, always a remarkably affec 
tionate child, grew to listen to his mother's 
voice as a delight, and not a deprivation, and 
her command as a thing it was pleasant to 
obey. 

Years passed, and the stirring, active wo- 
man felt the calm dreaminess of autumn com- 





ing over the restlees summer of her life.— 








She grew to sit longer at the fireside, and to! to the timber over their heads. And the 


answer the calls of her household with a 
statelier and less eager step. Her husband 
was asleep among the graves on the hill. side, 
and her elder sons had gone from her to make 
their own paths in the world, and Sidney, 
her youngest born, was at the head of the 
household. He had only the first dawn of 
manhood on his life, but it was a stronger, 
heartier, healthier manhood, than had ever 
stood at the head of the household before.— 
Mrs. Bubbleton might not acknowledge it in 
80 many words, but she had reason to be 
aware of it every day of her life. Sidney 
knew just how everything should be done, 
for he had used his eyes and his hands to ad- 
vantage all his life. He knew how to manage 
for others, for he had learned long since to 
manage skillfully for himself. He knew how 
to conquer the temper of others, for he had 
had a violent temper of his own to conquer, 
and had placed it wholly under his control.— 
And he knew how to act, for he had that 
within him@hich had never been quiet, and 
the restless current of his nature had been 
turned to systematic action, and not chaotic 
ruin. 

It was long since Mrs. Bubbleton had vis 
ited her sister Mary, and she was going now 
to spend the coming Christmas with her sis- 
ter and her assembled family. The journey 
was a long day’s ride, and Mrs. Bubbleton, 
with the love of quiet that was creeping 
over her, looking upon it with something of 
dread; but Sidney was to bear her company, 
and she knew it would be all right. 

It was not all right, however. There had 
been heavy autumn rains, and the ground 
was soft and spongy. And then the surface 
froze, and was covered with a heay fall of 
snow. But the night before they left, it rain- 
ed again; and though it was fair in the morn 
ing, there were some signs of a holiday thaw. 
They went on their way comfortably until the 
short winter’s day had deepened into night, 
and they were near their p'ace of destination 
when the cars plunged once more into a re- 
gion where it rained,—where, in fact, it had 
rained all day. There was a bridge ahead, 
and the enyineer, a little suspicious of the 
weather, went on cautiously; not with sufli- 
cient caution, however. If he had. he would 
have stopped, and sent some one to examine 
the sleepers before going on to the bridge at 
all. And that one would have discovered 
that the stream was fiercely swollen, and that 
the sleepers in the centre of the bridge had 
already given way before its force. As it 
was, the train went on slowly to the middle 
of the bridge, and then there was an ominous 
grinding sound, and then a crash; and the en- 
gine was in the middle of the stream, and the 
baggage car pitched sidzwise over it, and the 
first passenger car tilted precariously over 
them both: and the lights were out, and the 
fierce waters reging about them. The lights 
were out, all except the one that Sidney Bub- 
bleton was sheltering carefally with his band. 
He had risen to his feet in an idle way, when 
he saw the manner in which the train was 
driven upon the bridge, but his fuculties were 
all upon thealert, and with the first grinding 
sound he came his mother’s side, and dropped 
the ample folds of his cloak about her head, 
as she sat drowsing, to smother the sight and 
sound of what was coming, while with the 
other hand he steadied the light at his side. 
When the crash was over, he threw back the 
cloak, and let the light shine upon his moth 
er’s face and his own, and said in answer to 
her frightened grasp upon his arm, 

“We are safe, mother. Now don’t move 
till Tcome back. Don’t let any one move 
you, Be sure that I find you here when I 
come back,” and then, through the crowd of 
frightened, screaming passengers, he made his 
way out. The fall had not been a very great 
one, the bottom of the car was smashed at 
the rear, and some of the seats were broken, 
but he was sure that most of the passengers 
were safe thus far, and the question now was, 
whether they could be saved from the greater 
damage of the flood. Standing upon the 
side of the half submerged engine, he threw 
his light forward till it showed the shore, and 
he knew their distance from it. Aod then 
he threw it up among the broken timbers of 
the bridge, calculating the chances there. 

“You will be crushed in pieces!” “You 
will bring the timbers down apon our heads!’ 
shouted the men who had followed the light, 
when they saw him swing himeelf up among 
the over hanging timbere. But Sidney Bub 
bleton had examined carefully the whole 
length of the timber he had leaped up anu 
seized, and kuew the ground on which he 
was treading. Then he went forward with 
his light, and his examination, followed anx 
iously by the eyes of those who stood upon 
the surging mass. For a eelf-posseseed man 


carries authority with him in # tamalt. 
“ Throw me a rope,” he cried, coming back 





rope was found, and thrown up to him, and 
looping it rapidly into a kind of ladder he 
threw back one end, to be fastened to the 
embedded engine, Darting down it he found 
his mother, and led her first over the danger- 
ous road he had discovered, to the shore.— 
And leaving her sheltered by his cloak, he 
went back, and led one after another by the 
same path toa place of safety. “Who is 
he?” said one. “Is he your son? asked some 
one of his mother. “You must be proud 
indeed of such ason.” And Mrs. Babbleton 
bowed her head, and sighed with self reproach 
as she thought of the time when all the trou” 
ble in the house was laid to the charge of “that 
boy Sidney,” and she had failed to recognize 
the noble spirit that was growing up under 
her hand, 

Mrs. Bubbleton has gone to her rest now, 
but to her last day her son Sidney was her 
strength, and her solace, and, out of her own 
house, she had lived to know that he was a 
master among men. He has made his own 
way in the world, and the way of a hundred 
smaller men who have fallen in behind to 
drift gratefully in his wake. And you, when 
you hear his name, feel a thrill that gives you 
a truer pride in the race to which you belong 
and a stronger love for them 





Miscellaneous Enigma. 

I am composed of 22 letters. 

My 12, 18, 16, 15, 2, 5, 8, 9, was Secretary and 
Biographer of Charlemagne. 

My 9, 3, 6, 8, 20, 16, 1, is a city of Michigan. 

My 2, 5, 11, 15, 10, 7, was an Austrian General 
noted for his cruelty. 

My 18, 10, 17, 4, 14, 13, 20, 20, 8, 22, was an 
American officer who gallantly defended Fort 
Stanwix against the British. 

My 16, 21,1, 5, 19,10, is a part of Gautemala 
where Alverado built the ships in which he sailed 
against Pizarro, 

My whole is one of the best family newspapers 
in the United States, H. W. 7% 

Greenfield, Mich. 


ANSWER to Enigma of last week— Take not the 
name of God in vain. 








RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS NOW COMPLETE 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 & 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

Volume 4, and Last, of 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION 


Edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating 
the History and bate ge pA of Herodotus, from the 
most Ancient Sources of information; and embody- 
ing the Chief Results, Historicul and Ethnogra hical 
which have been obtained in the progress of Cunei 
form and Hierogly phical Discovery. 


By GEORGE BRAWLINSON, M. A., 
Assisted by Col. Sir Henry Raw.inson and Sir J. Win- 


KINSON. 
WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
4Vols. 8vo. - © © + « Price $2 50 each, 
From the Boston Recorder. 

“Every scholar knows the value of Herodotus, the 
‘Father of History,’ and that his writings afford an ad- 
mirable text for commentary upon the remotest histori« 
eal antiquity. The version by Rawlinson is excellent 
and the illustrated matter rare and rich, beyond prece- 
dent in the editions of Herodotus,” 

From the Century. 

“The work will doubtless long hold the place of the 

Standard Translation of the first of Greek historians.” 
From the Detroit Advertiser. 

“Next to the Iliad and the Odyssey, Herodotus has 
been pronounced the greatest effort of Greek literary 
genius—the one the perfectiou of epic poetry, the other 
the perfection of epic prose. Ihe notes throw much 
light upon the text, anu make what might otherwise 
seem obscure to the modern reader clear and intelligible.” 

From the Rochester Democrat, 

“Tt is now universally admitted that there isno more 
reliable geese | in all matters where the truth was at- 
attainable to a sincere lover of re and tothe 
most patient and laborious research. ence it has 
never been possible for his writings to grow old. Though 
published nearly twenty-three centuries ago, they are 
as fascinating to the reader now as they were when the 
eleyant Greek mind bestowed upon the nine books, of 
which they are composed, the names of the nine muses.” 

From the Cincinnati Press, 

“The labors of Professor Rawlinson—clearing up, 
explaining, correcting, marking distinctly the line bee 
tween the reliable and the dou tful, and over all pour- 
ing a flood of interesting and valuable learning— make 
up a compound, which, to the scholar or the general 
reader, will want none of the elements of interest or 
instruction. 

From the Universalist Quarterly. 

“Modern scholarship has produced few works of a 
more inviting nature than this. Especially welcome 
will it prove to those who would lay a broad and secure 
foundation for historical learning.” 

From the Charleston Christian Advocate, 

“We read the book with wonder. It is like a fable to 
see so closely connected and probable a history disene 
tombed after a burial of ages, as that is, by which Her- 
odotus is here illustrated or explained, corrected or cor- 
roborated. What is especially grout ing in this new 
connection between sacred and profane history, is to 
find that the Hebrew record sare perfectly reliable when 
narrating facts where the history ot that people touched 
qhat of other nations.” 





D. A. & OC, have Just Published, 


REMINISCENCES OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF 
ZOUAVES. By Gen Cler. Translated from the 
French. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

THE EBONY IDOL. Bya Lady of New England. 1 
vol., 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin- 

y. vol. 12mo. Price, $1. 

ARUN THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus OC. Beno 

dict. 1 vol.,12mo. Price $1 25. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A TREE. By 
Harland Coultas. 1 vol, 8vo. Price $1. 

BERTHA PERCY; or, L’Esperanos. By Margaret 
Field. 1 vol., 12mo, 1 25. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURS- 
ING. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, Price,25 cents; Paper 


covers, 15 cents. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols, 12mo. Price, $ 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK 
THERE. Price $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Ev- 
erett. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, $1 25. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR; with a Journey 
through Siberia, and Incidental Notes of Manchoria, 
Kamschatka, and sages. By Perry McDonough Cole 
lin. 1vol.,12mo. Cloth. y 38 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


ESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
F ——t and warranted, Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Futatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton 
Fight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley 
Peas, doc., at PENFIELD'S 
108 Woodward Ave, Deéroit, 
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MICHIGAN FARMER, 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN. 


S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 














DETROIT MICHIGAN. 
THE MARKETS. 
Pk an 


Produce under the extreme dullness continues to de- 
cline. There are here but few sales, and those are made 
solely in small parcels for home consumption. Flour 
ranges from $4 25@4 50 for red wheat samples, and from 
$4 50@475 for good brands of extra, Wheat is bought 
by the millers when offered at 80@S5c for red, and from 
85@96e for white. The receipts are very light. Weno- 
tice that the New York market has also declined during 
the past week owing tu the advance on freight in vessels 
going to Europe and also on account of the low rate of 
exchange. White western wheat is quoted at $1 20, and 
Kentucky white at $1 35. Choice samples of good white 
wheat however would command something more if put 
on market, but those who have that kind of wheat on 
hand, hold it. We can only repeat that we do not be- 
lieve farmers can possib'y lose by holding on to their 
wheat at presont; with the approach of the opening of 
navigation the seaboard will be almost cleared of the im- 
mense supply which it now has on hand. The English 
markets show a decline especially in foreign grain aris- 
ing from the fact that the home grain is now getting into 
better condition and more ready tor the miller. The 
steamer of the past week brings reports of a considera- 
ble decline in rates. This also affects the views of ship- 
pers in the New York market, and has aided to cause 
the depression. 

The prices of other produce remain steady as quoted 
below. 

The quotations for produce are: 


Extra white wheat flour # bbl........$ 450@ 5 25 
Eo) ene HOUT ance... - seninss epewst-ane 4 450 
White wheat, extra, @ bush......-..-. 100@ 105 
White wheat, No.1, @bush..... . 0 095 
Red wheat, No. 1.......-..-.--------- t+ 4 085 
Corn in the street, bush-........-....- 0 0 40 
Corn in store, bush ..........-.------ -- 0 0 44 
RRM cn acicn ceca cknncéesonee a-.--- 020@ 021 
Rye, dush.... 220... 2 ence ccceecccncce 0 0 55 
Barley, @ cwt ---.-----------. -----00- 112@ 125 
Buckwheat flour @ 100 Ths.-.-........ 1 Oe 175 
Corn meal, # cwt......-..--.-------4. 100@ 106 
Bran, @ ton ..-- ----..-- 2--- -ns0 on-2 00 8 re 4 9.00 
Coarse middlings, # ton............-- 12 00@15 00 
Butter, fresh roll P .....---..--.-.-. 018@0 15 
Butter in firkin per D.....---........5 012@ -... 
a eee ee 01 018 
2otatoes, Meshannocks # bush .....-. - 025@ 030 
Common sorts $ bush...... 020@ 025 

Beans, # bush .-.----...---..-... --- 062@ 065 
Apples, green, best qualities @ bush.. 0380@ 035 
2d quality, SD dosh some 0 4 0 30 

Clover seed, @ bush of 60 Ths.......... 400@ 425 
Timothy seed, per bush......-...--... 350@ .... 
Hay, timothy, ® ton.....--......----- 8 00@10 00 
Hay, marsh, @ ton.-...-...--.ene..... 500@ 600 


Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market does not seem to give much 
promise here of better times. There isa very full sup- 
ply of medium beef now in market, that sells from 33¢ 
@4c dressed. The supply of poultry, and of dressed 
meats doves not leave much business for the regular 
butchers. Smith bought only six head this week, at a 
trifie less than three cents live weight, The price of 
hides has gone down 38 ® cent, the prive now paid being 
only 4c, when last week 6@67¢c was paid. This makes 
quite a difference to the dealers in cattle as it knocks off 
a dollar to a dollar and a half to every animal. Calf- 
skins are worth 8c, 

Sheep remain as quoted last week, the supply of dress- 
ed mutton being very good, and carcasses selling at 4@ 
4c. 

Hogs are coming in very freely from the country, and 
the price remains steady though not firm at $4 T5@5 25, 
only the best heavy dressed hogs bringing the latter 
price, Lard remaims firm at 12c, Tallow is 6c. 

Sheep pelts are very dull of sale, we saw a lot of very 
prime ones that would probably yield each two pounds 
of pulled wool or more, sold at $1, The range is now 
from 25¢ up according to quality. 

The New York market is paying fair rates for prime 
cattle, and these kind are readily sold at 9@9¥e for es- 
timated weight. The receipts of inferior cattle are far 
beyond the wants of the market, and consequently the 
prices given have a wide range, from 54@8% ® esti- 
mate seems to inelude every thing saleable. Mutton is 
in fair demand, and brings lust weeks prices, which was 
8c dressed. Swine is crowding into the New York mar- 
ket very fast, the number reported being 11,000, with 
dull sales at 44%@5 live weight. 

Mr. Heath has just returned from the east, and informs 
us that last week’s Albany and ,New Yorkj Market 
was the worst of the year. It is almost impossible to do 
business without losing money, which ali enures to the 
benefit of the brokers. 

Wool. 

We note some purchases of wool the past week reach- 
ing to about 8000 pounds of pulled at 40 cents. But the 
buyer says he could not do as well by any lots of the 
same quality. At the east, business is depressed, and 
transactions are very light. 


HERRING’S PATENT 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT PO WDER-PROOF LOCKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 


or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Age 
4i-ly 


nt, 
at 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
INGERSOLL’S PATENT 
PORTABLE PRESS. 

FOR BALING HAY, Rags, Wool, Broom Corn, &c. 
Simple, powerful and effieient—is believed to be the 
best in use. For particulars send for circulars. 

JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
Bi-tf 98 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. 'Y. 


CALIFORNIA COTTAGE FARM 
NOT SOLD YET. 


NE of the best improved farins in Southorn Michigan 

For Sale, with fine buildings, large orchards, and 

the best of IMPROVEMENTS in everything, lying one 

half mile from the railroad depot at Jonesville, Hills- 

dale onantg, For further particulars enquire at the 

Micnican Farmer office, or of the subscriber on the 
A. J, BAKER, 


remises, 
e Jonesivlle, Sept. 25, 1860. $9-tf 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 


¢or SALE at 
144 














PENFIELD'S, 103 Woodward avenue, 


CUMMINGS PATENT 
AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER, 
the best in use, by hand or horse power, at 
PENFIELD'S AGEL WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec. 80, 2858. 58-t 








STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
FOR OTHER STOCK, 
The Thoroughbred Bull Baron Balco. 


ARON BAZCO was four years old on the 28th of 
July, 1860. 

Sire, Captain Balco, (imported) 1816 Am, H. B, 

Dam, Fann by Brutus, 298 Am. H. B. 

g. dam Pigeon by Andes, 213 Am, H. B. 

g. g. dam Lean igeon by Grazier (imported) E H. B. 

g. g. g dam Roan m by Reformer 2118 Am. H. B. 

g. gg. g dam Flower by Mohamk (4492) E. H. B. 

g. g. £ g. g. dam Beauty by Imported Count (1882), 








Reference as to authenticity of the above pedigree 
may be made to Andrew Y. Moore, Esq., former Presi- 
dent of ge ge wf Ag Society, Dr. M. Freeman ef 
Schoolcraft, and James B. mn. ., of Coldwater, 

en og Wit. 8. HWELT : 


Branch county, Mich. ’ 
43-8m Grand Rapids, Mich. 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 


Offered at Private Sate. 


5 | = subscriber having been engaged in breedin 
from the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
full bred trotting and horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fers for sale. An age is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into higan or the 
western States. The list comprises Wits from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, halfand three- 

uarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger stallion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and_ action, 

For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860. 14tf. Detroit, Mich. 


HORSEMEN! 


§ I wish to leave this country, I ofier some great bar- 

gains in stock, to wit: one of the finest JACKS in 
the States, 14 hands less 4 inch in hight, seven years 
old, weighing between eight and nine hundred poun 
and for spirits and beauty cannot be excelled ; has serve 
between 50 and 60 mares this season, all of which to all 
appearance are with foal, save in one or two cases. I 
will sell cheap for cash, or on one and two years time, 
secured by mortgage on real estate at ten percent. In 
many places this jack by his services will pay from $800 
to $1000 per year. 

Also, for sale, one three year o:d STALLION COLT 
sired by Kentucky Grey le, dam the celebra' 
Fann ker, out of Kenyon Bachus, he by old Bachus. 

Address soon, Box 5, Davisburg, Oakland Co., Meh 














HOWB’'S IMPROVED 


HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. 57 and °58. 
FIRST PREMIU M and no competition in 1859, 
FIRST PREMIUM at 13 different State Fairs. 
SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859. 
Howr’s SCALES FOR ALL Uses, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Accuracy. 
equire no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
ona barn floor, and easily removed. 
‘No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. soe truly if not level. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“action or taken back. 
jor Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 


mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 93 Main st. 
44-ly Buffalo, N. Y. 





PROF. L. MILLER’S 
HAIR IN VIGORATOR, 


‘An Effective, Safe and Economical 
Compound, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


To its original color without dyeing, and preventing the 
Hair from turning gray. 


FOR PREVENTING BALDNESS, 
And curing it, when there is the least particle of vitality 
or recuperative energy remaining. 
FOR REMOVING SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 
And all cutaneous affections of the Scalp. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 
Imparting to it an unequaled gloss and brilliancy, mak- 
pet soft and silky in its texture, and causing it to curl 
re . 

The great celebrity and increasing demand for this 
unequalled preparation, convinces the proprietor that 
one trial only is necessary to satisfy a discerning public 
of its superior qualities over any other preparation in 
use. In cleanses the head and scalp from dandruff and 
other cutaneous diseases, causing the hair to grow luxe 
uriantly, giving it a rich soft, glossy and flexible appear- 
ance, and also where the hair is loosening and thinning, 
it will give strength and vigor to the roots and restore 
the growth to those which have become bald, 
causing it to yield a fresh covering of hair. 

There are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in New 
York who have had their hair restored by the use of this 
Invigorator, when all other preparations had failed. L. 
M. has in his possession letters innumerable testifying 
to the above facts, from persons of the highest respect- 
ability. It will effectually prevent the hair from tarn- 
ing until the latest period of life; and in cases where the 
hair has already chan its color, the use of the Invig- 
orator will with certainty restore it to its original hue, 
giving it a dark glossy appearance. As a perfume for 
the toilet and a Hair Restorativeit 1s particularly recom- 
mended, having an agreeable ance; and the great 
facilities it affords in dressing the hair, which when 
moist with the Invigorator, can be dressed in any re- 
quired form so as to preserve its place, whether plain or 
in curls; hence the great demand for it by the ladies as 
a standard toilet article which none ought to be without, 
as the price places it within the reach of ‘all, being 

Only Twenty-Five Cents 
per bottle, to be had of all respectable Druggists and 
Perfumers. 

L. MILLER would call the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to the use of his Invigorator, in cases where 
the childrens’ hair inclines to be weak. The use of it 
lays the foundation of a good head of hair, as it re- 
moves any impurities that may have become connected 
with the p. the removal of which is necessary both 
tor 2 health ef the child, and the future appearance of 
its Hair. 

Caution. — None genuine without the fac-simile 
LOUIS MILLER being on the outer wrapper; also L, 
MILLER'S 1AIR INVIGORATOR, N. Y., blown in 
the glass. 
olesale Depot, 56 Dey street, and sold by all the 
principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the 
world, 

Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, 

I also desire to present to the American Public my 


New and Improved Instantaneous 


LIQUID HAIR DYE 


which after years of scientific experimenting I have 
brought to perfection. It dyes Black or Browa instant- 
ly without injury to the hair or skin, warranted the best 
article of the kind in existence, 

PRICE, ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Depot, 56 Dey Street, New York. 
44-ly 


FARM FOR SALE, 
OFFER FOR SALE a farm consisting of 








Four Hundred and Seventy Acres, 


In the town of Cannon, Kent County, Michigan. Two 
hundred and fifty acres of this Farm are improved, and 
ail under good fence. There are two good 8, & 
good frame dwelling house, and a good orchard. The 
Farm is well watered by spring brooks; soil oak open- 
ing of the best quali " lies within a mile of 

hamville, a depot station on the line of the Railroad 
from Grand Rapids to Kalamazoo. Price low and terms 


reasonable, Apply to B. FORCE 
30-8m* Cannon, Kent Co., Mich. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


has won for itself such a renown for the curd of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is entire- 
ly unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has lon 
been in constant use throughout this section, we.n 
not do more chan assure the people its quality is kept 
up to the best it ever bas been, and that it may be relied 
on to do for their relief all that it has ever been found 


*AYER’S CATHARTIG PILLS, 


For all the purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 
For CostrvEnss ; , 
For THE Curs or DyspEpsta; 
For JaunDIoE; 
For tue Ovre or INDIGESTION ; 
For HeaDAcHE; 
For tHe Curr or DyssnTERY; 
For a Foun Stomacs; 
For THE Cursz or ERyYsIPgLas; 
For tug PILEs; 

For Tue Cure or Scrorun.a; 
For att Scrorutovus COMPLAINTS ; 
For THE Curr oF RH#BUMATISM; 
For Disgases OF THE SKIN; 

For THe Cure or Liver CoMPLAINT; 
For Dropsy ; 

For tae Curs or Tetrer, Tumors AND Sart RHEUM; 
For Worms; 

For tue Cure or Gout; 

For a Dinner PI11; 

For Tue Curz or NEURALGIA; 
For PURIFYING THE Roop. 


They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can arise from their use in agy quantity. 


Price 25 cts per box; five boxes for $1.00. 


Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent aes, have lent their names to certify 
the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them, The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAO, in which they are given ; with also full descrip- 
tions of the above couapinp tte and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profit on. Demand AyEr’s, 
and take no others. Thesick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it, 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & COe, 
LOWELL, MASS. 

All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 

and by all Druggists every where. 44-3m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
MOFFAT?S 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


ND— 
PHOENIX BITTERS. 


The A and envied celebrity with which these pre- 
eminent Medicines have acquired for their invaluable 
cfficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of puffing not ouly un- 
necessary, but unworthy of them. 

IN ALL CASES 
of Asthma, Acute and Chronic Rheumatism, Affections 
of the Bladder and org fy 

BILIOUS FEVERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 

In the South and West, where these diseases prevai 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers an 
others, who once use these Medicines, will never aftcr- 
wards be without them, 

BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AND COUGHS, 
COLIC, CORRUPT HUMORS, 
DROPSIES. 

Dysprersta.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately. 

Eruptions of the Skin, Erysipelas, Flatulency. 

Fever anp Acut.—For this scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a safe, speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the system 
subject to a return of the disease ; a cure by these medi- 
cines is permanent. 

Try them. Be satisfied, and be cured. 

Fou.ness oy COMPLEXION— 

GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Gippinzss, GRAVEL, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward 
Rheumatism, Impure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of appetite. 

MERCURIAL DisEase.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects of Mercury, infinitely sooner than the 
most powerful preparation of Sarsaparilla. 

NIGHT SWEATS, NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 
PLAINTS of all kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 
Pries.—The er gM he ype ot these medicines 

was cured of Piles of 35 years’ standing, by the use’of 

these Life Medicines alone. 

PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs. 

RueumatisM.—Those affected with this terrible disease 
will be sure of relief by ine Lite Medicines. : 

. Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel- 

D 
CROFULA, or Kin@'s Evit In its worst forms. Ulcers 
of every description. 

Woems of all kinds are effectually expelled by these 
Medicines. Parents will do well to administer them 
whenever their existence is suspected. Relief will be 


certain, 
The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
And thus remove all disease from the system, 
Prepared and sold by 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 
$85 Broadway, corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists. 80-ly 











GIN AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 
THIS DELICIOUS TONIC STIMULANT 


SPECIALLY designed for the use of the Medical 
Profession and the Family, havin superseded the 
so-called “Gins,” “Aromatic,” “Cordial,” * Medicated,” 
‘*Schnapps,” etc., is now endorsed by all of the promi- 
nent ph sicians, chemists and connoiseurs, as pom 
all o} ose intrinsic medicinal qualities (tonic an 
bite vee wee bese oi) = ase -— ae Gin, Put 
up in quar es y all dru grocers, etc. 
afta A. M. BININ Bir «& 0O., 
(Established in 1778.) Sole proprietors, 
No. 19 Broad street, N. Y. 
For sale \ D. S. BARNES & CO., No. 18 Park 
w, New York. 

Our long experiencs and familiarity with the require- 
ments of Drve@aists, and our superior business facilities, 
enable usto furnish them with choice Liquors for med- 
icinal and family use. 44-ly 


LOUNSBURY & WILLSON’S 
HORSE RAKE. 


ALENTED AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS, 
good refereuces, wanted in every State in the Union, 
to sell rights to manufacturers the present hay season, to 
whom a handsome percentage will be given. See de- 
scription in present number of the Mrcniganw Farmer. 
A blll will be sent and full particulars with recommend- 





ving 


WILLSON, Ontario, near ilton, Canada West, whe 
is alsu Patent Ageni for Canada and the hited States. 


Wheeler & Wilsen’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 14 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOOK. 


0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’l Agent, 
12-tf Successors to L. D. & H. O. Guiees. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA- 








’ 








HARRY SHIRLS, % = PROPRIETOR, 


Fever, Inflamatory | Ame 


ations of the Rake on application post paid to F. G.° 








Lounsbury & 
Our engraving represents LounsBury & ‘Wi1tson’s 
new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon en entire new 
principle, It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 
rd veka os Tun flat upon the ground. The hay is 
n oO means of a sli 
which the secebs are hitched, om vores By pellerate 
The following are some of the 
Lounsbury & Willson’s Horse 
use: 


1st, Cheapness, durability, compactness, and lightn 

- oy to be easily carried to the field sees the shoulder! 
sorewsbolta fron the handlen san ney coragving two 
small space for transportation.” fen De aman Ap re 
weet aoee Pass work cleaner than any other rake, 
ace © sharp corner of the slide scrapes the hay 

8d. The teeth merely slide through th 

not liable to dull or wear at the points, as raped) 
teeth do, by constantly pitching into the ground, finally 
become too short, and in light soil, apt to mix it with the 


as & 
4th. The draft is lighter for the horse, and th 
easier to the man, who can hold and drive as fast mie 
7 Lape ay without stopping. 
. It can ide tier than revolving rakes, a3 
mo don. are bolted firmly to the head, gives no lost 
D eeth not so liable to break when eatching fas 
ig 
rd on em. only supports, but moves forward med 
t does not wind up, or get entangled in the hay. 
8th. Loading or unloading is done b: hanply pashing, 
or pulling,—can be learned by the dullest hand. 80 as to 
become expert in twice ng the field. ’ 
al DESORIPTION, 
< e@ rake head made of 2 juare, 
me “ei long, with 10 oak teeth Of, Sache a 
k n. square, and 263g in. long, framed into it, 
©. Ash handles, 134 by 8 in.. and oy by 2% in., 8 ft. 8 
in. long, connected at the top by an inch rod (23¢ feet 
high from the ground line when the slide is against the 
head,) and bolted to the head by two % in bolts, 6 in. 
long, which pass through flat braces 3g by 13 in. iron, 
18 in. long, and screwed up with nut and bevel washer. 
E. The slide, or stripper, is of light wood, consisting of 
a batten above and below the teeth, % by 23¢ in., with 
six blocks between, 8-16in, thicker than teeth, 4 in. long, 
and put together with strong 23¢ in. wood screws, put in 
from opposite sides. Board K ‘1s 4 by 3¢ in., 4 feet long, 
and fastened to two. in. oak studs, 
F. Two small chains, with welded links % in long, of 
3¢ in. wire, with pins, or wood screws through the ends, 


advantages claimed for 
Rake, over those now in 


Willson’s Horse Rake. 


holds the slide from flying off the teeth. I. % in ropes 
9 feet long each, knotted through the alles and Sted, 

assing through pulleys H, which are 4 in. diam., and % 

n. thick, of hard wood, and turn inside of a welded band 
1-16 by 13 in. iron, lapped to clevis % by 3 in. half- 
round iron, and a X in. pin rivetted sheesh the pulley 
straps. A small § hook may be snplied to the clevis, or 


pulley strap, to hitch to. K ° 
avon ee ch to. A smaller sized rake for un 


aly. a8 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, very light and 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE RAKE, 

Place the reins over the sh 
lightly forward on the rod in the direstien of the a 
so that-you may feel the guage of the head, and points 
of the teeth along the sand te suit the inequalities, 
and load up. To unload, give a quick pull back on the 
handles, keeping the horse under good speed, so that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
peony La spaceniy pooh forward, and load again.— 
ore foo 4 had any e@ will restore the slide to the 

The aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the 81st of 
January, 1860, to run 14 years, from date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements. Good patents 
have been obtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery,will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes, only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit- 
able branch of business, in which there can be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined to come into as general 
use as the original Pennock Rake, and afford a better 
— than any other, on account of its simple construc- 

on, 

State, Provincial, or County Rights will be sold out 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be agreed upon, to responsible 
parties furnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
approved of—are now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. A good many County Rights have been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and a num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 

One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
office of the Micnigan Farmer, 








A NOVELTY IN THE ART WORLD! 
PHOTOGRAPHY UPON PORCELAIN. 


Secured by Letters Patent in the United States, ' 
ngland, France and Belgium. 


The American Photographic Porcelain Comp’y 
No. 781 Broadway, New York, 

havin be ng ae novel ~ ingenious invention by 

can ani ur 

execute all orders for ae eee 

Miniature Likenesses of Persons on China, 


presenting all the attractive and advantageous features of 
ordinary photographs, the brilliancy and finish of a 
water-color drawing, and a hitherto unattained quality 
of durability, by being rendered as imperishable as the 
natural properties of the articles upon which they are 
“MAS tho. patented 

e patented process of the Cumpany enables the 
reprodnetion of Photographs, not only oe plain surfaces, 
but upon such as are.round or of any degree of irregu- 
larity—portraits can be reproduced with Fonltless accu- 
racy, and delicacy of delineation, upon Porcelain wares 
of any description and dimension used as articles of luxe 
ury or of household utility, such as 


Urns, Vases, Breakfast Cups, Toilet Articles, 


&c.; thereby securing faithful portraits and furnishing | A 


a unique and exquisite style of ornamentatiog of arti- 
cles in domestic use, 

In order to furnish facilities for the gratification of the 
popular taste, and to meet the wants of those patrons of 
the Fine Arts desirous of having portraits on Porcelain, 
the Company have imported trom Europe a collection 
of superior yom goods, manufactured to their own 
order, which they sell at cost prices. 

As the American Company are owners of the patent 
right, and consequently the only persons authorized to 
use the process, they have determined, in order 


To afford People in every section of the 
Union 


an opportunity to possess 
Portraits on China, 
to make the following propositions to 
Residents in the Country, who are unable 
to visit personally the Atelier and 
Galleries in New York. 
or daguer- 


Persons sending a photograph, ambrut; 
reotype to the office of the Company in New York, ac- 


companied by 
Five Dollars, 
will receive in return by express, free of other charge, 
A richly ornamented Breakfast Cup and 
Saucer, with the portrait 
transferred thereon, 
By transmitting a daguerreotype and 
Ten Dollars, 
they will secure in like manner, 
A Handsome French Vase 
or TOILET ARTICLE, with the portrait reproduced 
by the patented process. By sending a pair of daguer- 


reotypes and 
Fifteen Dollars, 
they will receive in return 
A pair of rich Sevres Vases, 
with the portraits executed equal to miniature paintings; 
and in like manner, portraits can be reproduced on por- 
celain wares or 
Vases of every quality of finish, 
ranging in price from 
$20 to. $100 the pair. 


N.B—Be particular in writing the add to 

county and State distinctly. * : NS hada 
All letters to be arldressed to 

*‘ManaGer, AmERIcAN PootograPuic Porortarm Co.,’ 


781 Broadwa 
44-38m i. York. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 
FACTORIES, &c. | 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
HAY" been tested in all climates, Europe and Ameri- 
ca. Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 
50 per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice. Such‘ bells will nearly pay 
for Steel Bells of same size. 
Send for Circular. Bells delivered in Sek of the 
Vaited Statse or Canada, by JAMES.G. LEY 





D 
y 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 


OR SALE at Panrieip’s Acr’L Wanznovuse, atm - 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can be seen ran- 
ing in this city, Detroit, Mich. Ste 








SANFORD'S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


EVER DEBILITATES. 
a is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known andapproved e by all that have used it, 
and now resorted to a with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands « within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nue 
merous unsolicited we = em in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap- < ited to the tcimperament 
of the individual taking @@ it; and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on |the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of ey S judgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER ~ INVI GORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver,  |Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ z epsia, Chronic 

hea,Summer j> Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, - Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive- mess, Cholic, Cho= 
m bus, Cholera Ine 

i ence, Jaundice, 
oo ‘messes, and may be 


lera, Cholera Mor-' 


fantum, Flatu- 
Female Weake-= 





used successfully as an! Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will gy \cure SICK HEAD- 
CHIE, (as thousands’ \can testify, in twenty 


minutes, if two or; 
are taken at com- 

who use it 
mony in its favor. 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER, 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALSO.— 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY BLOOD 


PURIFYING PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 


three teaspoonfuls 
may Mencement of attack. 
= ~~ giving their testi- 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 
The Family Ca-) .)thartic PILL is 
entle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor 
used in his pentties more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas- ml ing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] ,.5 jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well] |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fu ortions of the bowels. 
The FAMILY BLOOD URIFYING PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a > variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| mm £° safe in all 
cases where a {Cathartic s needed, such as Dee 
rangements of the|E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
meets Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| |and Soreness over 
the’ whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if negiegted, “4 /end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of per = tite, a_ Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Hestilessness,| cq, Headache or 
weightin the hea all [In fla mmatory 
Di Worms} «jin Children. or 
Adults eumla= tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many] & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 








Dose, 1 to 38. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Ba sipovator and Family 

Blood Purifying Pills are retailed b Druggists 

merally, and sold wholesale by the e in all the 

MM. D., 


ge towns. 
Ss. T. W. SANFORD. 

; Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
$1-lyr.tf 208 Broadway, New York 
Sold in Detroit by Farrand & Sheeley, T. & J. Hinch- 

mei J. 8. Cuthbert & Ca, H. & L, Simaneau, Higby & 
earns, 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


[Established in 1826.] 

The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
established Foundry, their superior 

Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, St boats, tives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
their new Patented Yoke and other 
tmproved Mountings, and warranted 
in every particular. For information 
in regard to Keys, Dimensions, mountings, Warrantee, 
&c., send foracircular. Address 
ai A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 
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